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-™ comes a time..... 


. .. when that fine boy—from the next house, or desk, or 
machine—comes home. He will have lived more in a year 
or two than most people will live in a lifetime. He will have 
suffered more hardships, withstood more pain, strained 
longer hours, lived through more horror, displayed more 
courage than you or I will ever know. 


All for $50 a month—and for his country. 


If only one of him came home, perhaps you could shrug 
off your selfishness, perhaps you could bluff through the 
way you demanded more and more for less and less, per- 
haps you could waive aside your acts to make this country 
over into some strange and different place which that boy 
would hate. 


But there won't be only one of him, there will be millions 
—coming home for an accounting. They'll want to know 
what you meant by your cries for “equality of sacrifice”. 
They'll want to know why you insisted on your “rights” at 
the expense of their weapons and lives. They’ll want to 
know what you have done to keep their opportunity alive 
for initiative and progress and prosperity. They'll want to 
know who saddled them with debt caused by waste, who 
sold their America down the river for some trumped up 
world “ism”. 

There is still time to correct the false starts, the greed, 
the stupidity that has been all too general on our home 
front. We can still match with unselfishness and moral 
courage the splendid courage our fighting men are showing. 


But—there comes a time. And it is now. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, 
FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Protecting the nerves 
of battleships and babies 


oroseal* is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


WY OROSEAL is the flexible synthetic 
A material, made by B. F. Good- 
i, from limestone, coke and salt, 
th a list of war and post-war uses 
tady as long as your arm, with new 
sand advantages being added al- 


ost every week. 


For one thing, Koroseal resists flame. 
itleships are operated by a network 
electric cables. Their insulation 
netimes caught fire during battle — 
exposed wires would short-circuit. 
ting insulation would also carry 
¢ from one part of the ship to an- 
het. Now Koroseal is used for in- 
T! 
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sulation. 


After the war it will be used to in- 
sulate electric wiring in homes, build- 
ings, factories. Koroseal does not 
harden and lose strength as other in- 
sulation does, so less insulation can 
often be used (more wires possible in 
the same sized conduit) and it will last 
longer. 

As a thin coating on fabrics Koro- 
seal is waterproof and acidprcof, 
doesn’t dry out and crack nor get brit- 
tle, won’t grow sticky. For instance, 
you can roll up a wet Koroseal rain- 
coat; when you umroll it, there’s no 
sticking, Thousands of babies would 


like to tell you their Koroseal-and-silk 
baby pants were far more comfortable 
because they were light and soft, never 
grew hard nor harsh, didn’t chafe. 

It is now available for many essen- 
tial industrial uses, and reasonable 
amounts are available for experiment. 
We're glad to discuss possible future 
uses, to help make plans or do develop- 
ment work. Write us if you have any 
problem for which a covering, coating 
or a solid flexible material might give 
the answer. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Koroseal Division, Akron, O. fe 


B.F. Goodrich 
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For Newcomers in Industry 


Thi is a single cell of an Edison 
Alkaline Battery. 


It is entirely different from the 
storage battery in your automobile. 


This Edison cell is built of steel 
throughout. Its alkaline electrolyte 
is a preservative of steel. Its most 
distinctive performance character- 
istic is its great dependability. 

Batteries of these cells are used 
trucks, in railway 
cars, in mine locomotives and, in 


in industrial 


general, wherever insurance against 
sudden and unexpected failure is 
necessary. 


ae ? A 
This insurance is doubly impor- 
tant today because delays in essen- 
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tial war production cannot be 
tolerated. The durability of these 
batteries also makes them long- 
lived and therefore economical to 
operate. 

The Alkaline Battery 
cell, as pictured here, is precisely 
fabricated. In the 
of slogans it was tagged: 
“Built like a watch—rugged as a 
battleship.” 


Edison 


and ruggedly 
days 


Millions of these cells are now in 
use. If you want the story of this 
ingenious invention of Mr. Edison’s, 
send for booklet EAB-17. Address 
Edison Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 


Edison. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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AT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Policy on Europe 


kef is giving place to rehabilitation 
erican plans for action in occupied 
territory and in countries released 
\,zi domination. Europe won't be 
ted to starve, but the basic pur- 
ill be to get “relief” countries on 
feet as soon as possible rather than 
-to keep them alive on a United 
ns-meaning largely United States 
_ First emphasis will be put on 
pb of making each country grow 
Lance Py ¢ part of its own food needs dur- 
eft) e first crop year after the United 
2, 39, @agpns take over. 
‘orld; SiMipof on the shift in planning came 
News; MMe appointment of the much-criti- 
Farm Security Administrator, C. B. 
in, as Foreign Economic Coor- 
or for Italy. His specialty is re- 
itating farms and resettling farmers 
ging Edm givINg food away. 


iuctin, for Heavy Industry 


- Crunalfmis policy means that U. S. heavy 
udd Ciqiistry will play an earlier and a bigger 
in foreign relief than was originally 
rted, for relief requirements for 
machinery and equipment will be 
. Other farm rehabilitation needs 
hde seeds, fertilizer, and livestock 
breeding. (Industrial rehabilitation 


lite, 


. White 
Ruth W 


Van Vagcome later.) 

Stan e new policy also means the evap- 
bertson filMfion of one of the major excuses for 
‘ai comoving strict government control 
and home front food distribution long 


the fighting stops. Postwar ration- 
and allocation talk is being cut 


ey n along with those huge estimates 
. c ygpotwar movements of U. S. food to 
ne N ope. 
H. § 

Fran Politics of It 
meer mame nothing else, realistic political 


. and qqgpderations and a frank appraisal of 
eekly @ Own food situation dictated the 
c.,, Janiicy shift from relief to rehabilitation. 
~harnalins always constitute the bulk of 
CUTIMEE ajor food relief operation. Corn 
’ YORM™ wheat are the basic ingredients of 
Presideagm nation’s diet; they represent bread, 
<i gels, meat, and dairy products. 
sont smegnt now the U. S. has no major 
irector ae Of wheat to spare. Dept. of 
id Swedi@iculture estimates, including only 
’ mestic food uses and a feed figure 
‘cM § tegarded as low, put the July 1, 
1s seco’ Carryover at the dangerously small 
st Of@MEre Of 250 million bushels. Some 
arch Meat will be needed to carry “relief” 
nted ibntries through the first 
eel a ee SS BI COM yest, 
this will have to come from Cana- 
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dian and Australian surpluses. Even 
with a corn crop pushing three billion 
bushels, the War Food Administration 
has not been able to supply corn proc- 
essors or dairy producers ia deficit-feed 
areas. 

With the President trying to line up 
two-thirds of the Senate behind a post- 
war peace program, the idea of reducing 
U. S. meat or dairy product rations—or 
instituting bread and flour rationing— 
to support vast movements of relief food 
to Europe has become politically dan- 
gerous. 


Concentrated Foods First 


First shipments to take care of Euro- 
peans until a crop comes in will consist 
of new, exotic, and highly concentrated 
foods packed with vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins to stem the ravages of war- 
time and Axis-planned malnutrition. 

When the United Nations move into 
any country, the Army will take care of 
food relief out of its own reserves for 
at least the first six months. The idea is 
that Army handling of this phase will 
relieve political pressures on the relief 
problem. Then civilian relief and re- 
habilitation will get under way, with 
the exact mechanism and organization 
depending on the country and on the 
degree to which it adhered to the Axis. 


State Submerges Lehman 


Herbert H. Lehman’s Office of For- 
eign Relief & Rehabilitation already has 
been whittled down to the status of a 
rlanning agency. The State Dept., which 
has taken OFRR over, will dominate 
U. S. relief policies through its repre- 
sentatives on the spot and its member- 
ship on the projected United Nations 
Relief Administration. 


* 
Cagey on Renegotiation 


Business men, displaying their wounds 
at the Ways & Means hearings on the 
renegotiation of contracts, are finding 


Other Washington reports in this 
issue include: CAP for CMP, page 
14; Buy-Sell Arrives, 17; Dairy Di- 
lemma, 19; Only Half a Bite?, 26; 
Power's Plight, 36; Ickes Eyes REA, 
42; Urge Vitamin Cut, 92; Soybean 
Battle, 94. Washington trends of im- 
portance to management are also dis- 
cussed weekly in The Outlook and 
other regular departments of Business 
Week. 


the committee sympathetic but cautious. 

Most of the members think the law 
should be modified to give contractors 
a better break—particularly in cases 
where a manufacturer makes a big profit 
one year and a deficit the next—but 
none has any very definite idea of how 
it could be done. 

In making up its mind, the Ways & 
Means Committee is sure to pay a lot of 
attention to the recommendations re- 
leased this week by Chairman Carl 
Vinson of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
which held elaborate hearings on rene- 
gotiation last summer. Vinson’s report 
gives renegotiation a fairly clean bill of 
health but recommends that the govern- 
ment make some provision for financing 
postwar reconversion. 


v 
$5,000,000,000 Is Tops 


The Administration’s fading hope for 
a tax bill that would raise $12,000,000.- 
000 extra revenue got another setback 
this week. Dignified, cautious Sen. 
Walter F. George, chairman of the 
powerful Finance Committee, declared 
flatly that as far as he is concerned 
$3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 
would be the limit. 

This wasn’t the first time George had 
accused the Administration of setting 
its goal out of sight, but reiteration at 
this time was particularly discouraging 
to the Treasury which had been hoping 
that the summer recess would bring 
him around. 

George will have more to say about 
the final bill than any other man, either 
in Congress or in the Treasury. The 
House Ways & Means Committee usu- 
ally gets out of its depth as soon as it 
starts work on a revenue bill. In recent 
years, the tax bills actually have been 
written by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 


. 
Mines Dribble Back 


The latest release of 167 mines by 
Secretary Harold Ickes now puts a total 
of roughly a third of the nation’s soft 
coal capacity back into private hands. 
Plans call for turning back to operating 
companies, a dribble at a time, others 
of those 2,524 mines still supervised by 
the government. 

Reason for the slow-motion relin- 
quishment of nominal federal control 
is John L. Lewis. It is feared that a 
strike might result from a complete and 
abrupt return of title to the industry. 
With coal stocks keeping ahead of es- 
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ENLIST YOUR HEATING PLAW 


SAVE FUEL 


Every pound of coal, every gallon of oil must do its ful! duty; 
heating American homes this winter. To keep war plants in oper. 


» Co 


ation, and civilian homes healthfully warm, calls for the mog[iM Ad 
careful management of our available fuel supplies. poe te 
LW! 

Avoidable fuel waste is sabotage of the war effort. Therefore, 
careful checking and reconditioning of home heating plants is an Jp be 
urgent necessity...a patriotic duty. Replacement of parts, repairs JB 3 
and reconditioning can save up to 15 or 20 percent in fuel — im. cc 
portant to you, and your country! And remember, fuel conser ation cont 
saves man-hours o fe pagers ton-miles of transportation, manpower till wi 
and equipment needed for victory! day 
to-p¢ 


Automatically controlled heating should be checked and controls 


ing th 
repaired or replaced when necessary. And many hand-fired heating 


pmiun 
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plants can be greatly increased in efficiency...saving up to 17 per- 
cent in fuel by the installation of simple automatic controls. 


Penn Temtrol, the heat anticipating thermostat, holds tempera- 

tures closely at desired levels, preventing wide swings which waste 

fuel. Penn controls, for all types of heating and all fuels, are 
available under existing priority rules. Call in a heating service 
man now—have your plant checked and made Pe d for an effi- 
cient, fuel-saving season. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS &- 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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demand by only the narrowest 
. that is a contingency W ash- 
wil] take great pains to avoid. 


» Coal Confabs 


Administration is using all its 
ce to keep negotiations going be- 
Lewis and the coal operators. In 
+ has the industry's wholehearted 
i because the coal men believe a 
j agreement with the union is the 
surance of a return of their prop- 


— Some progress has been made 
“10m contract discussions, but the big 
wer Kill unsettled is Lewis’ demand for 

day wage increase in the form of 

toportal pay. A formula for 
Is ng this demand under the guise 
4 mium-paid overtime is being con- 


ed, but no matter how well the 
tors like it in theory, they will not 
it into a binding contract until 


DPA guarantees price relief. 
v 


ch Carries On 


hough top government officials 
pick a fight with Bernard Baruch, 
d War industry boss, they want 
o remain at best a legendary figure, 
nactive influence in policymaking. 
'; why War Mobilization Director 
F. Byrnes did not publish the re- 
manpower to which he assigned 
h to keep him busy and happy. 

he report began as a review of the 
Manpower Commission’s plan to 
bat the West Coast labor shortage. 
p there, it swung into an indictment 
bor hoarding in war plants, on 
in the government. Along the 
Baruch delivered the dictum that 
country must produce more efh- 
ly or cut its production programs. 
such himself acknowledges that his 
ehas been ignored more frequently 
followed since the war program 
td, but that doesn’t keep him from 
ing it out. 


ight Labor Plan 


ashington’s labor control program 
he West Coast hasn’t made any 
of a hit with Congress than it 
with employers (BW —Sep.11'43, 
. Pacific Coast congressmen are 
hing joint action to knock the props 
under the scheme. 
cr big talking point will be that 
| business is likely to lose out if 
racts are withdrawn (or new con- 
‘ refused) in labor shortage areas. 
‘mors Of the Smaller War Plants 
ps thirteenth region passed a reso- 
m to that effect last week. They 
tbother to circulate it on the Coast 


SORS 


but sent it direct to congressmen in 
Washington. 

Meanwhile, Boeing Aircraft Co., Se- 
attle, one of the plants that the labor 
control program was designed to aid, 
reports its manpower outlook is con- 
siderably brighter, with job applications 
higher last week than in any week since 
early summer. 


v 
Politics and Hog Prices 


If it had screwed up its nerve, War 
Food Administration might have got 
away with reducing immediately the sup- 
port price on hogs from $13.75 a hun- 
dredweight to $12.50 instead of post- 
dating the change October, 1944. The 
$13.75 support price was announced 
last spring to be effective until October, 
1944, and WFA was afraid an imme- 
diate reduction would raise the cry that 
the government was reneging on a flat 
commitment to the hog Rane, partic- 
ularly when hog-raisers’ feelings were 
further ruffled by this week’s imposition 


of the long awaited $14.75 ceiling price 
(BW—Jul.24'43,p15). 

WFEA had a nongovernment interme- 
diary conduct a private survey among 
pork-producing farm organizations to 
see how they would take an immediate 
cut in the support price. The report was 
favorable, but WFA didn’t want to take 
a chance on giving the farm lobby 
leaders an opportunity to make political 
capital from the move. Also, it couldn't 
trust the more rabid members of the 
congressional farm bloc. 

A continuation of the present tight 
feed situation, which squeezes dairy and 
poultry farmers, however, may force 
WEA to reconsider its decision—perhaps 
after Congress approves Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones’ farm production 
and pricing program. 


v 
Kaiser's Ingots 


Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast indus- 
trialist, has just given another demon- 
stration of his ability to get along with 


Congress, suddenly fearful that the 
European war, at least, might end be- 
fore it has set a pattern for postwar 
operations, won’t waste any more 
time in getting to work on the prob- 
lem. Legislation dealing not only 
with international policies but also 
with reconversion of American indus- 
try and manpower will be a hot sub- 
ject on Capitol Hill from now on. 
e Want to Get Busy—Up to the 
present, Congress has done almost 
nothing on postwar legislation. Re- 
turning congressmen, however, have 
decided that they have to get off the 
dime, or they may find themselves 
in the position of the Congress in 
November, 1918. Legislators know 
that unless Congress sets up a fairly 
detailed conversion program before 
peace—or partial peace—comes, the 
Administration will grab the wheel, 
leaving Congress to take a back seat. 

Prompt approval of a broad reso- 
lution favoring international collabo- 
ration to prevent future wars is prac- 
tically certain, although congressional 
leaders will walk softly to head off 
any bitter discussion that might up- 
set diplomatic moves now in the 
making. Adoption of the single reso- 
lution offered by Rep. J. William 
Fulbright, or something similar, 
looks like a sure bet. 

@ Demobilization Pressure—Equally 
important, but not yet transformed 


Postwar Issues Rivet Attention 


into a concerted drive, is the pressure 
for a quick decision on how the huge 
American armed forces shall be de- 
mobilized and how the tremendous 
government investment in real estate, 
war pee and materials shall be 
transferred to private ownership and 
use. 

Dithering over the thought of 

what might happen to industry and 
private investment if conversion is 
bungled, sponsors of a score or more 
bills dealing with this problem will 
press for early action. Before the re- 
cess, congressional leaders intended 
to defer consideration of these meas- 
ures until 1944. But with the sur- 
render of Italy and the chance that 
Germany might collapse this winter, 
sponsors will demand speedy hearings 
on their various proposals. 
@ Manasco Bill Indorsed—Only last 
week, the National Real Estate Board 
indorsed in principle the Manasco 
bill, which would establish a commis- 
sion, made up of government, busi- 
ness, and public representatives, to 
direct postwar disposition of govern- 
ment-owned real property, both land 
and war plants. Hearings are slated 
to begin within two or three weeks. 
A similar plan is in the works for 
disposal of materials and equipment, 
which will total between $50,000,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000,000 no 
matter when the war ends. 
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He Curbs 
ABSENTEEISM 


Wittul absenteeism is one of war- 
time America’s great industrial 
problems. But how about involuntary 
absenteeism ... caused by industrial 
accidents? Especially today, with so 
many inexperienced workers on the 
production line? 


Fighting the causes of accidents, 
showing workers how to protect them- 
selves, furnishing adequate protective 
equipment. .. today’s Safety Director 
saves eyes, limbs, lives, and incalcu- 
lable expense to industry. 


Willson works with the Safety 
Director by furnishing the finest eye 

. protective and respiratory devices 
available. But the Safety Director 
needs more than fine equipment. He 
needs the personal « ation of 
every executive and every employee. 


= 


i 
The Safety Effort 


is a vital part 
of the War Effort 


GOGGLES + GAS MASKS « HELMETS + RESPIRATORS 
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government agencies. His new steel 
plant at Fontana, Calif., is selling lend- 
lease about 70,000 tons of ingots and 
has been given permission by OPA to 
charge $43 a ton, $12 more than the 
ceiling. 

Reason is that this is the first time 
ingot steel has been sold on the Coast. 
For the next few months, Kaiser will 
have ingots on his hands because Fon- 
tana furnaces already are in production 
while the finishing facilities still are 
under construction. 

OPA selected the $43 figure by 
taking the ceiling price and adding the 
cost of water transportation to Cali- 
fornia from the Sparrows Point (Md.) 
plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. Kaiser 
can’t figure out yet what Fontana’s pro- 
duction costs will be, but in the shake- 
down period, they are bound to be high. 

Other stee] companies aren’t both- 
ered particularly by the fancy price. 
Kaiser's nearest competitor, the Utah 
plant of Columbia Steel Co. (U. S. 
Steel Co. subsidiary), is fully integrated 
and uses all its own ingot output. 


Labor Use As Contract Base? 


Another sample of fancy footwork on 
Kaiser’s part is his proposal for using 
manpower records of employers as a 
guide in placing government contracts. 
Kaiser himself has a reputation for bein 
somewhat extravagant with labor, but 
his new plan makes him a self-crowned 
champion of manpower economy. He 
suggests that the government should 
give new contracts to the manufactur- 
ers who produce with the fewest man- 
hours per unit. This proposal will give 
Kaiser a big talking point if the govern- 
ment’s West Coast labor control pro- 
gram happens to squeeze his shipyards. 


v 
More Light on Oil 


The Office of War Information will 
soon issue a statement designed to clar- 
ify the oil sttuation. Elmer Davis, 
pained by the conflicting claims of OPA 
and the Petroleum Administration for 
War, has persuaded both parties to 
agree to help him prepare a statement 
setting forth the facts. Watch, how- 
ever, for a red-hot report out of OPA. 
Insiders say it claims that a large num- 
ber of oil wells in the East Coast short- 
age area have been capped. It lists 
them and gives details. 


Vv 
How Big a Cut Now? 


WPB has a strong case for a news- 
print cut that really hurts, in spite of 
congressional and trade objections. The 


publishers’ advisory comm ‘tee }; 
ommended a curtailment of op}, : 
Even after allowing for this >, 
slim newsprint inventorics yoy): 


reduced about 30% by expected ,gmmODU' 
the final three months of thy J 1h 
Thus, it seems likely that if the Jymproduc 
lishers don’t accept a cut large; : a 


5% now, a really deep slashi in the 
quarter of 1944 will be inevitable j 
opinion in Washington is that jj 
will work a miracle. 


v The: 
Lend-Lease in New Dealer; 


The Administration appears t 
embarking on a flourishing little 
ness in the export of New Dg t C 
Roosevelt can neatly kill two birds, 
one stone by assigning strong-mip 
New Dealers to jobs abroad at the 
time that he is cultivating conseng 
support at home. 

The new White House stra 
seems evident in the appointment 
Calvin B. Baldwin to head econ 
rehabilitation in Italy and James 
Landis as economic coordinator 
Cairo. Both men might be descr 
as “energetic liberals’—a_ phrase 
Landis once applied to Harry Brid 

As administrator of the Farm Hy’. y 
curity Administration, Baldwin had yy 1, 
into Congress’ hair to such an ext 
that a move is on foot to abolish 
whole outfit. Kit 

Apart from any political motive 
removing these men from the W 
ington scene, Roosevelt undoubted) 
gards them as qualified for their jobs 


7 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Fishermen and the War Food ! 
ministration think OPA has ma¢e 
mess of fish price ceilings, so the lit 
is working to wipe out inequities. Me 
while, all of seven federal agencies 
investigating the possibilities of tapp4 
new fish supplies in Latin America. 

In the bombardment which prece 
recapture of Kiska, the Navy is repo 
to hos dropped exactly 5,00 
pounds of bombs (about. $5,000)! 
worth) on that already-abandoned 
land, but nobody, after all, could bes 
it was deserted. 

Anti-Office of War Information § 
timent in Congress apparently 1s $ 
rampant. One sign: Indiana's h 
Louis Ludlow, powerful member 0 
Ways & Means Committee who hel 
save OWI’s shirt last spring, st 
denounced it in an interview in Ind 
apolis this week. 
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Thies wartime messag 
your Lesurance Avent 


can help yOu 


As your agent or broker, I wish I could 
get around to see you the way I used 
to—to help determine your risks and 
tell you about new and better coverages. 
But—what with gas rationing and short- 
age of help—it just isn’t in the cards. 


Of course I still get around as much 
as I can. And recently 
I’ve found so many 
people with problems 
needing attention, that 
I think a message of 
warning to you is in 
order. 


Protection costs LESS today! 


You are the one most vitally interested 
in being properly insured. The prem- 
ium you pay the company and the 
commission I get are trifles compared 
with the Jarge asses to which you may 
be exposed at this very minute! 


Perhaps you don’t know there is a 
broad new policy that covers damage 
suit hazards in and around the home 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


— covers your dog, personal acts and 
other things for which you may be 
legally liable, all for only $10. 


Le. 
SR sh 


Have you heard of the new theft pol- 
icy that covers property belonging to 
you, your family, your guests, your 
servants? It’s much broader, much 
lower in cost than former policies. 


Many people don’t realize that be- 
cause of rationing, auto- 
mobile insurance rates 
have been slashed so 
much that “‘can’t afford 
it’’ just isn’t an argu- 
ment in these times. 


And with property values changing 
rapidly, fire insurance policies should 
be thoroughly reviewed in many cases. 


We are at war. We are on the offensive. 
Back the attack by buying War Bonds. 
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so | can help you protect yourself i 
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To wives of 
servicemen 


If you are now charged with full respon- 
sibility of the household—and don't know 
where to turn for advice on insurance 
problems — you may be sure that any 


agent or broker in your community will Hip cut 
gladly help you. nal 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company + Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
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HE OUTLOOK 


Large-scale fighting in Italy and legis- 
tive tangles in Congress—both of which 
oan this week—will play an increasing 
ic in business developments during 
ming weeks. And the one-will affect 
e other. 

An immediate issue in Congress is the 
thers’ draft, and the political opposi- 
on to it now is taking on economic 
port in that a cut in goals for the 
med forces is again being demanded. 
ny reduction in military quotas would 
bviously ease manpower supplies for 
dustry and thereby ease the need for 
ew controls. Just as the earlier blood- 
ss suecesses in the Mediterranean pro- 
ided a clear background for the new 
Vheeler-May bills exempting fathers, 
) will the future course of the war 
fect the decision on them, 


ongress Is Unwilling 


Tax issues—on which an Administra- 
ion meeting failed to agree this week— 
so loom large. Rep. Frank Carlson’s 


omment on Italy’s surrender that “this 


jaterially reduces the need for higher 
es” typifies much of Congress’ an- 
pathy to enacting sharp boosts. In 
im, the size and nature of the new 
vies will affect the job of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Meanwhile, Washington’s identifica- 
ion of price control with cost-of-living- 
mdex control (BW —Aug.21'43,p112) 
bas now taken the form of a grandiose 
boposal to roll back prices of apples, 
banges, potatoes, onions, lard, vege- 
pble oils, and peanut butter, designed 
o cut living costs another 2.3%. Sea- 
nal declines in prices of fresh fruits 
nd vegetables reduced living costs for 
¢ third successive month in August— 
0 a level of 123.2, as compared with 
25.1 in May, and 117.8 last Septem- 
ber (1935-1939 = 100). 


Shaky Control 


It is clear, therefore, that the cost-of- 
wing index is “under control.” And 
mporarily, at least, demands for higher 
prices and wages have quieted, even 
hough new troubles are arising, as with 
milk (page 19). What may be more 
rious in the long run is the mounting 
pressure on prices from surplus purchas- 
ng power, much of which the living- 
ost index fails to reflect but from whic 
ttail sales continue to benefit. 
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ome Front Hears from Salerno 


Sound of battle breaks through discussion of manpower, 
3x, and price control issues in Washington. Retail sales run 
igh. Incentive contracts favored. Drain on feed supplies. 


Department store sales, for instance, 
ran above 1942 totals throughout the 
summer. The index levels of 129 in 
June, 142 in July, and 138 in August 
exceeded those recorded last autumn 
and hint at a record Christmas volume. 
July chain store and mail order sales, 
however, totaled 1% less than a year 
ago. : 
Incentive Contracts Sought 


Recognition that manpower is and 
will be the prime bottleneck in war 
production is working to speed up the 
shift in procurement policy from cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts to forms which 
give producers greater incentives for cut- 
ting costs. The aim is to reduce hoard- 
ing of labor and increase efficiency. 

Apparently, the coordination among 
procurement, production, and other 
agencies required for effective manpower 
administration is to be accomplished, if 


at all, under the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and its director, Justice James F. 
Byrnes. What's worrying private ob- 
servers is that, in its anxiety to make up 
for all the time it has wasted, Washing- 
ton’s current haste will make for more 
waste, particularly since its new man- 
power planners are once again amateurs. 


Meat Prospects 


The Dept. of Agriculture reports that 
declines in the condition of cotton, pea- 
nuts, and hay and other feeds during 
August more than offset the improve- 
ment in corn, soybeans, and potatoes, 
reducing over-all crop prospects 1%. 
Total estimated production for the year 
is off 7% from 1942. 

Because irreplaceable grain stocks 
have been drained, total feed supplies 
for 1944 livestock will be smaller than 
this year. Many animals will have to be 
slaughtered off—temporarily lifting meat 
supplies—until feed production and con- 
sumption balance at a lower level a year 
from now. During the period of heavy 
slaughter when the livestock population 
must be reduced, manpower will prove 
a severe bottleneck in meat packing. 
Already in July, production in the indus- 
try was up 22% from July, 1942, but 
employment was down 11%. 
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Here’s another broad indicator of the 
flattening-out in over-all economic ac- 
tivity. The curve of wholesale sales 
adds an important line to the current 
business picture inasmuch as it re- 
flects the distribution of producers’ 
goods as well as of consumers’ goods, 
though not of finished munitions sold 


‘directly to the government. Durable 


goods sales declined in 1942 as output 
of consumer hard goods ended, while 
nondurable goods volume increased, 
only to flatten this year. Especially 
interesting is the fact that wholesal- 
ers’ inventories started to drop early in 
1942, before retailers’ or manufactur- 
ers’ inventories, and now are down to 
early 1941 levels (page 30). 
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CAP For CMP 


New scheme now in the 
works expected to iron one big 
kink out of materials control 
but troubles are in sight. 


A shock to industry when it was an- 

nounced last year, WPB’s Controlled 
Materials Plan now has faded into the 
ordinary business landscape. Industry 
takes it as established fact that CMP 
will last through the war, but CMP is 
not immune to change. Chief revision 
under way is, in a sense, a broadening 
of CMP, which will be known by the 
letters CAP, standing for Coordinated 
Adjustment Procedure. WPB_ hopes 
this will smooth out one big kink, the 
handling of critical materials not con- 
trolled by CMP itself. However, for 
the most important trouble spot—sched- 
uling steel deliveries at particular plants 
—W PB as yet has no remedy. 
@ PRP Added Red Tape—CMP was de- 
vised ten months ago to get WPB 
out of the doghouse. At that time, the 
old method of distributing materials 
through priority ratings was bankrupt in 
the technical sense that ratings had 
been issued for amounts far exceeding 
the supply of materials. WPB’s Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan, which was 
supposed to balance supply and demand 
for critical materials, merely bound the 
ratings system in red tape. 

In an all-or-nothing gamble, WPB 

announced the Controlled Materials 
Plan on Nov. 14, 1942. A few days 
later, its author, Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
was explaining it to a small group of 
WPB officials. “It must,” he said earn- 
estly, “be the last plan for distributing 
materials, not because there is any limit 
to human ingenuity but because there 
is a limit to human patience.” Eber- 
stadt didn’t last long enough in the 
WPB hierarchy to administer his 
scheme, but Charles E. Wilson took it 
over substantially unchanged. 
@ Tailored to Supply—Under PRP most 
plants worked on open-end contracts 
with instructions to produce as many 
planes, tanks, or guns as they could. In 
contrast, CMP limits the production 
programs to available materials. The 
plan, in brief, was to divide the main 
critical materials—steel, copper, and 
aluminum—among Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, and other services, 
which are called “claimant agents.” 
Since the total pot was limited, each 
claimant was forced to key its demand 
to definite programs; instructions to pro- 
duce “as many as you can” were out. 
The great feature of the plan was that 
end products such as ships and planes 
were integrated with each other as far 
as their material demands were con- 
cerned. 
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Experience has shown that this was a 

necessary but far from sufficient condi- 
tion to insure smooth production. For 
example, CMP provides no solution for 
manpower problems, or for haggling 
among claimants over critical compo- 
nents. 
@ Quarterly Basis—As first outlined, 
CMP materials were to have been given 
out monthly, but WPB soon found this 
meant too much paper work. Prime 
contractors have to request materials 
not only for themselves but also for 
their suppliers. The claimants have .to 
compile the requests of their many con- 
tractors; WPB has to bring claimants 
together. Nobody felt competent to do 
that every month; hence WPB put 
CMP on a quarterly basis before it went 
into operation. 

As CMP works now, the services 
handle allocation of materials to manu- 
facturers who make strictly military 
goods. They also control allocations for 
manufacture of some standard industrial 
items, such as bearings, which are par- 
ticularly important to munitions pro- 
duction. WPB industry divisions han- 
dle allocation of materials for scores of 
other common items, like screws, nuts, 
and bolts, required for both munitions 
and civilian production. Originally, 
WPB intended to let the services take 
over allocation of materials for these 
items as soon as CMP got on its feet. 
This idea evoked dark whispers that 
CMP was about to give the Army full 
control of-private industry, a factor that 
led to Eberstadt’s ouster. Recently, 
WPB changed the original program and 
decided to leave intact the list of prod- 
ucts handled by the industry divisions. 
@ Educational Period—CMP was to 
come into partial operation Apr. 1, and 
into full operation July 1; the 44 months 
until April were to be devoted to the 
education of industry, the services, 
WPB itself. During these months of 
preparation, WPB speakers toured the 
country, but industrialists complained 
that they gave varying answers to ques- 
tions. Instruction booklets, intended to 
enlighten, read like the legal documents 
that they were. 

In April, CMP went into partial oper- 
ation with materials distributed by both 
old and new methods, PRP being re- 
tained as a backstop should CMP col- 
lapse. Since July 1, CMP has been the 
exclusive means for doling out steel, 
copper, and aluminum. 

e There Are Kinks—From the first, the 
plan has worked—but not without kinks. 
For instance, although CMP does match 
total demand for steel with total supply, 
it does not balance orders and delivering 
capacity at each steel plant. The claim- 
ant agencies allot their manufacturers 
specific amounts of steel, but leave them 
free to choose their plants. Conse- 
quently, claimants battle to get steel 
from their favorite plants—usually old 
friends or those nearest delivery points. 


ECONOMIC EMISSARY 


Informal U. S. Treasury discussions 
on world currency worked toward a 
climax this week with the arrival in 
Washington of Lord Keynes, eco 
nomic glamour boy and author of the 
British plan for an international clear. 
ing house. If Keynes and [larry D, 
White of the Treasury can reconcile 
differences between their plans (BW 
—Aug.21’43,p106), international cur. 
rency stabilization will have cleared 
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The Steel Division of WPB has issued mish th 
orders to some plants to reserve per Mi comp 


centages of their capacity for particular 
claimants. The Navy has succeeded in 
earmarking some of Bethlehem’s capac 
ity, but the Maritime Commission has 
not, so that, at the moment, the Man- 
time Commission is complaining that 
it has been beaten to the draw. 


everybody prefers the present residue 
of disorder. As a substitute, the Steel 
Division keeps book on steel deliveries 
by particular plants and tells manv 
facturers where to go. 

@ Held for Revision—The men adminis 
tering CMP want it to be a model for 
allocating all critical materials and are 
preparing to make it so. CAP, the plan 
for doing it, was virtually ready for ar 
nouncement this week, but, in response 
to criticism from industry, has bees 
yanked back for some revision. 

Under CAP, such critical materials 
as molybdenum and tantalum, now 
allocated monthly under WPB’s M or 
ders, will instead be given out quarterly 
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the CMP materials. These ma- 
- now are distributed by WPB’s 
igls divisions. Under the new plan, 
wation will be handled by the in- 
division with which a plant pri- 
deals. Forms for obtaining all 
materials will be identical. 
ver to Deal With—WPB’s sales 
is that a plant manager will have 
WPB men to deal with, fewer 
< to fill in; the business man’s re- 
er ig that his clerks at last have 
ed to handle the forms called for 
orders and want to be left alone. 
¢ plan will go over best with those 
facturers who deal primarily with 
ngle WPB division. RCA, for in- 
> works almost exclusively with 
sdio & Radar Division; Crane Co. 
¢s and pipe fittings) with the Ship- 
jing Unit. For plants, like some of 
ral Electric’s, which produce for 
st every industry and deal with 
st every division, CAP may be 
adache. 
ths May Cross—Similarly, there will 
tle difficulty with respect to mate- 
like zine used largely to make a 
le item—batteries, handled by the 
wmers’ Durable Goods Division. 
ssten, on the other hand, is used 
ndio tubes and electric lights so that 
ht between the Radio and Con- 
ers Goods divisions is possible. 
allel to CAP is another plan now 
g worked out for critical compo- 
ts-valves, etc.—whose deliveries are 
duled by WPB industry divisions. 
t of these are scheduled at present 
‘master order M-293, but about 20 
scheduled individually under limi- 
a orders. The new plan would 
ish the L-orders, putting all sched- 
components under M-293. 


Diplomatic Offensive Stalled 


Allies’ attempts to deal with Italy achieved primary pur- 
pose, but the maneuver backfired by giving Nazis time to prepare 
defenses, thereby delaying other urgent campaigns. 


The quick surge of optimism which 

swept through the corridors of Wash- 
ington and unlimbered boxcar type for 
newspaper headlines following the sur- 
render of Italy subsided suddenly this 
week as German panzer units lashed 
out from the hills behind Salerno at the 
American Fifth Army. 
@ Diplomatic Backfire—The steady shift 
of high strategy from the military to the 
political and diplomatic spheres, high- 
lighted by the Quebec and Washington 
conferences between Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt (BW 
—Aug.21’43,p15) and culminating in the 
unconditional surrender of the Bado- 
glio government, has been stopped 
abruptly by German steel and fire. 

Just when it was beginning to appear 
that patience and the threat of force 
could effect switches in enemy national 
policy, reduce the expenditure of men 
and matériel required for victory, and 
revamp American war production sched- 
ules radically, the first major diplomatic 
maneuver backfired. 

@ Point for the Historian—In experi- 
menting with this technique, Britain 
and the United States gave the Ger- 
mans more than a month in which to 
prepare the defense of Italy. From the 
fall of Tunisia to the invasion of Cala- 
bria, four key months of fighting weather 
passed with only the seizure of Sicily 
from minor German and Italian forces. 


It will be a point for the historian 
whether delay and negotiation or dar- 
ing use of all available forces at an 
earlier date would have better achieved 
military ends. 

It is still a question for Anglo-Ameri- 

can leaders to decide whether other 
segments of the European fortress can 
be removed from the war by diplomacy 
and whether the time involved and the 
uncertainty of success are worth the 
gamble. 
e Anarchy Near—Now from Naples to 
Turin and Milan, the Allies can hear 
the rumblings of civil war, rioting, and 
punitive German massacres. The state 
of anarchy feared by Winston Churchill 
is near at hand. Could this have been 
prevented by hasty military action? And 
how long could an Allied Military Goy- 
ernment have steadied the balance al- 
ready tottering under Badoglio? In 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and even France, political 
unity of the civilian a is a 
fiction acceptable as fact only under 
conditions of peace. 

The diplomatic excision of political 
Italy from the war has, indeed, given 
the Allies the bulk of the Italian navy, 
perhaps over a million tons of merchant 
shipping, and the assurance that Ger- 
man sea transport in the Mediterranean 
has been crippled. It may have forced 
German withdrawals on the eastern 
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GOING CATS 


st addition to America’s high- 
ered fighter planes is the 2,000- 
Crumman Hellcat (F6F), an en- 
ed development of the F4F Wild- 
which performed so effectively 
inst the Japanese Zeros in the 
y battles over Guadalcanal. De- 
of the Hellcat were kept secret 
il the Sept. 1 raid on Marcus Is- 
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land. Designed to satisfy needs of 
our Navy pilots for greater speed, 
climb, and maneuverability, the Hell- 
cat is one of the fastest shipboard 
fighters in existence. Although arma- 
ment is similar to that of the Wild- 
cat, it carries more ammunition, has 
a longer range which can be supple- 
mented further by addition of a belly 
tank, and provides somewhat more 
effective armor protection for the pi- 


lot. Landing gear tread is wider to 
improve deck-landing characteristics 
and wings may be folded (right) for 
storage aboard carriers. Design work 
on the Hellcat began in the spring of 
1942, and first production models 
came off the line last November while 
construction work was still in prog- 
ress on the plant. One complete 
squadron of these planes was deliv- 
ered before the plant was finished. 
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ARMY BREAD SPREAD 


Floor-to-ceiling stocks of government 
butter in cold storage at Chicago 
graphically explain the shortages in 
consumer markets. It’s all earmarked 
for the armed forces and lend-lease 
which are currently getting 20% of 
the nation’s entire output (BW— 
Sep.11’43,p32). Packed 60 Ib. to each 
of the cartons which are stacked ten- 
high, the Chicago stores represent a 
major part of the Army’s cache of 
more than 150,000,000 Ib. 


front and diverted to Italy Nazi forces 
that might have opposed eventual 
Anglo-American entry to the continent 
by another route. Even in Italy, Ger- 
man resistance cannot long withstand 
the weight of British, Canadian, and 
American force. 

e@ Costly Delay—But other major actions 
planned in the perspective of German 
abandonment of the Italian peninsula 
have been delayed. 

For the time being, at least, it is 

clear that some of our economic war 
objectives must be shelved. For one 
thing, it is specious to weigh the value 
of Italian industry as a factor in German 
or Allied war potentials until it is known 
whether it will be totally disrupted by 
civil disorders or destroyed in battle. 
e The Differences Remain—Meanwhile 
there remain the major intra-Ally differ- 
ences which dominated thinking in 
Washington, London, and Moscow dur- 
ing the lull which preceded the Italian 
surrender. While a significant military 
achievement in western Europe could 
close some of the gaps between the 
United Nations, time wasted in unsuc- 
cessful experimenting in diplomatic war- 
fare will only deepen them. 
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The Wraps Are Off 


Marshall Field, Ill, about 
to step into full control of his 
grandfather's vast fortune, now 


appraised at $75,000,000. 


Corporation lawyer William G. Beale 

of Chicago drew up for many a rich 
client of the early 1900’s a will that 
withstood the assaults of disgruntled 
relatives. When he died after 50 years 
of practice, he still considered his mas- 
terpiece the last will and testament of 
Marshall Field. It not only remained 
inviolate, as the testator desired, but 
also jolted state and federal inheritance 
tax laws into roughly their present form 
because of the public feeling against the 
terms of the will. 
@ Marching On—Conceivably one might 
stir up on State St. or LaSalle St. a de- 
bate about whether that Yankee mer- 
chant’s soul has gone marching on for 
the 37 years since his death. But every 
old Chicagoan knows that in all this 
elapsed time Marshall Field’s will has 
never missed a step. 

Article XI of the will took effect on 
the cold January day of 1906 when the 
remains were interred in a Graceland 
lot—for the preparation, adornment, 
and maintenance of which the will set 
aside $75,000. Ever since, its articles, 
from I through XXIII, have held to- 
gether all of the principal and most of 
the income and have governed the ad- 
ministration of the whole. 
© $75,000,000 Nest Egg—On Sept. 28, 
this 37-year drama of capital conserva- 
tion reaches its climactic curtain. Mar- 
shall Field, III, who in recent years has 
dropped the dynastic numerals, becomes 
50 on that date. Thereupon, in accord- 
ance with the plans laid by his grand- 
father, the grandson receives as sole heir 
everything that the trustees have pains- 
takingly saved. 

The estate’s comptroller appraises 

this nest egg at between $70,000,000 
and $75,000,000. Since he was 25, 
however, the present Marshall Field has 
received from the estate several six,- 
seven-, and eight-figure driblets, of 
which the largest was $46,000,000 five 
years ago. 
e Three Big Buildings—Investments of 
the estate of Marshall Field have been 
limited by the Illinois statutes. Also 
the testator suggested that at least half 
of the total be kept in real estate. The 
consequence is the largest holding of 
Chicago real estate in private hands. 

Gems of the real estate collection 
are the 44-story Field Bldg., the 38- 
story Pittsfield Bldg., and the 22-story 
Conway Bldg., but there are other as- 
sorted parcels. 

e Bank Stocks and Bonds—Stockhold- 
ings in Marshall Field & Co. are rela- 


tively small, about 8% of the toty) , 
standing common and 12% o! the fy 
preferred. The estate owns la:2¢ jd 
of Chicago bank stock but is other, 
principally an investor in “w) |owg , 
orphans’ ” bonds. 

Such conservative activities as orp 
son Marshall Field’s purchase of <7. 
stockholdings, and his membership , 
the board of directors of We: tingho» 
Electric & Mfg. Co. have understyy 
ably escaped general attentio1 
@ Tools and Bus Lines—Only +] 
cial and metal pages showed interes 
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his purchase of the Delta Mfz. Co, gag of tH 
Milwaukee, maker of portable wood 
and metal-cutting machines, and of 4 


V & O Press Co., Inc., of 
N. Y., which specializes in note} 


COT 


presses. His dickering for Nort! ¢ red 
Ordnance Co. of Minneapolis and * ield 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co, yeqmm t™ 
largely ignored because the deals faijeqme’ 
of consummation. is tod 


When he bought the Chicago q 
Calumet District Transit Co., operatiy 
buses between the Loop and the by 
tling heavy industry towns of adjacey 
Indiana, he made lots of local news ap 
a little less-than-friendly comment t 
the effect that by consolidating wa 
boomed bus profits with losses of som 
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Marshall Field, II, merchant-indu 
trialist-publisher-horseman, takes ove 


the reins of his grandfather's estat 
with a $75,000,000 birthday git 
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other enterprises he was seeking 
iq taxation. Field says that these 
«ss man’s investments are aimed 
pking up his simultaneous losses in 
quarters. But he asserts that in 
jering purchase of a company he 
his best to ignore its effect on his 
nal tax situation lest this point 
e the intrinsic merits of the prop- 
ys a long-term buy. 

Loses Money—What has kept 
in the business limelight has been 


rls iple entry into the publishing field. 
Co of the original backers of ig 
> wenlmesoll’s newspaper PM, in 1940, he 
dof agiged up at substantial discounts the 
» Ibs of fellow investors disheartened 


e paper's first few months heavily 
he red. PM is still a money loser, 
Field claims it will show a profit 
it reaches daily sales of 200,000 
s: it has approached 185,000 and 
s today above 150,000. 
ndaunted by his experience, he 
ded in December, 1941, the Chi- 
Sun to fight it out with Col. 
ett R. McCormick’s Chicago Tri- 
on the morning news stands. B 
sing Pearl Harbor on the Sun’s 
} day of publication, Japan kicked 
fom under the new paper its cru- 
pg issue of intervention vs. isolation. 
Sun’s Hard Fight—Thereafter, the 
s battle for circulation and for ad- 
sing necessarily shifted to cold tur- 
competition with the solidly in- 
hed Tribune. It has been a tough 
ign, and Field admits it is costing 
plenty of money, but his losses, 
he, are far less than $4,000,000 to 
0,000 a year as estimated by the 
me. He is convinced that eventu- 
the Sun will be profitable and worth 
more than he will have to sink to 
it over the hump. 
is third venture is Parade, a Sunday 
paper magazine supplement, cur- 
ly stymied in growth by newsprint 
ning. Parade falls short of the 
‘even line, but its excellent recep- 
where it is circulated heartens 
q's belief in its future. 
mds into Stocks—As might be sus- 
‘d from his attitude, grandson 
d is delighted that the impending 
fer of title will free him from the 
i investment restrictions of Illinois 
tlw. He intends for diversion to 
tmuch of the bond portfolio into 
or industrial equities such as motors 
chemicals. Incidentally, founder 
¢ made more money in rails, steels, 
tes, banks, and real estate than he 
made in drygoods. 
id has investment savvy from two 
f sources. For 15 years he was a 
ner in the investment banking house 
ild, Glore & Co. As a trustee of 
estate, he has had 21 years’ coaching 
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cs ove his shrewd cotrustees. Also, the 
estate staff is expected to remain to 
om for the new owner the same 
tions as before. 
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TRAFFIC TOLL 


This week flames raced through the 
train shed of Pennsylvania R.R.’s 
Broad St. Station in Philadelphia 
leaving tracks and passenger cars a 
twisted mass. The blaze climaxed a 
series of recent rail disasters which 
tailroaders are attributing to over- 
crowded operating schedules which 


do not permit normal maintenance 
ot rolling stock and line equipment. 
Only a week before the Pennsy’s crack 
Congressional Limited piled up near 
Philadelphia—worst of a string of 
wrecks which have been plaguing 
heavily traveled eastern roads—and a 
few hours later, the New York Cen- 
tral’s Twentieth Century Limited was 
derailed near Syracuse, N. Y. 


Buy-Sell Arrives 


It’s a watered version of 
the original, but still packs a 
subsidy punch to roll back food 
prices. Congress may rebel. 


Throughout the summer, Washing- 

ton has been enlivened periodically by 
reports that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the War Food Administra- 
tion were about to launch a “buy-sell” 
program on basic food crops. Buy-sell 
(OPA’s brain child and never enthusias- 
tically embraced by WFA) was touted 
as the principal device for driving the 
cost of living back to the line the Presi- 
dent wants held—Sept. 15, 1942. (That 
is, the government would “buy” crops 
from the farmer at a price calculated to 
give him a fair return, then “sell” them 
to consumers at less than cost, thus de- 
pressing the cost of living.) 
@ Diluted Version—This week, the 
much battered and compromised buy- 
sell program finally emerged. As out- 
lined in a letter from Economic Stabili- 
zation Director Fred M. Vinson to 
OPA’s general manager, Chester Bowles, 
and WFA’s chief, Marvin Jones, it is a 
diluted version of the original plan. 

On Aug. 15, the cost of living was 


4.6% above Sept. 15, 1942. To push it 
down 2.3% nearer the base (the Admin- 
istration hopes), an assortment of de- 
vices—buy-sell, transportation subsidies, 
crop loans, and processors’ subsidies— 
will be applied to an assortment of crops 
—apples, oranges, onions, potatoes, lard, 
peanut butter, and vegetable oils and 
shortenings. 

e Potato - Control—The potato deal, 
which got a head start on the rest of 
the —— (BW-—Sep.4'43,p24), in- 
volves a loan to the grower enabling him 
to store his crop and thus eliminating 
any necessity for dumping it on the 
market. WEA can call loans at a rate 
to insure orderly marketing and stabilize 
prices at September, 1942, levels. 

Here is the program for the other 
commodities: 

Apples—Growers’ prices will be sta- 
bilized at parity ($1.58 a bushel on Aug. 
15) plus 60¢ a bushel to compensate for 
a short crop (BW—Sep.11’43,p22). This 
equilibrium plus transportation subsidies 
are counted on to reduce current retail 
prices from an average of 11.3¢ a pound 
to around 9¢ a pound. OPA will slap a 
special ceiling on processing grades, and 
a WFA directive will channel these 
grades to processors. 

Oranges—This is the only place 
where the buy-sell idea came out with a 
whole skin. A will buy the entire 
orange crop (page 98) for fresh con- 
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MILKWEED BONANZA 


Milkweed’s commercial possibilities 
(BW —Aug.21'43,p68) are dramatic- 
ally illustrated by the recent “weed 
rush” at Anoka, Minn. For three 
days, the town of 6,600 cut itself a 
$15,000 bonanza as men, women, and 
children gathered milkweed into any- 
thing on wheeis (above). The reason: 
Federal Cartridge Corp. was paying 5¢ 
a pound for floss, pods, and stalks to 
tun its pilot plant. Although the com- 
pany called for only 100,000 pounds 
of the stuff, in practically no time it 
bought 300,000 pounds from besieg- 
ing harvesters (left). Federal is con- 
vinced that milkweed contains more 
than a kapok substitute. Other possi- 
bilities include livestock feed, cord- 
age, and a substitute for tung oil. 


move it into trade channels 
at Sept. 15, 1942, levels (growers’ prices 


sumption, 
on this date averaged $1.95 a box, 
against $2.75 a box on Aug. 15 of this 
vear). Here again, WFA will absorb 
part of the shipping costs. On both 
apples and oranges, WFA will channel 
distribution to equalize supplies in the 
various markets. 

Onions—Growers prices will be sta- 
bilized at $2.45 per hundredweight 
through transportation subsidies, and 
possibly also through a loan program 
similar to tkat on potatoes. Retail prices 
will be driven down from a present level 
of 7.9¢ a pound to 6¢ a pound. On 
apples, oranges, and onions, transporta- 
tion subsides will be paid in such a 
way as to equalize prices across the 
country, 

Peanut Butter—Retail prices will be 
slashed from 33.1¢ a pound to 26.5¢ a 
pound. The government is already buy- 
ing the entire 1943 peanut crop through 
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the Commodity Credit Corp., buying 
peanuts at $1 30 to $140 a ton, reselling 
to processors at $80 a ton. Peanut butter 
prices can be cut by having CCC resell 
at a lower figure. 


Vegetable Oils—Retail prices will be’ 


rolled back 1¢ a pound through govern- 
ment purchase of the peanut crop and a 
deal now in the making whereby CCC 
will buy 85% of the soybean crop. 
Lard—Retail prices will be cut l¢ a 
pound. This subsidy will be handled by 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. Assump- 
tion is that all the other subsidies will 
be CCC financed. 
© Three Months’ Drop—From mid-July 
to mid-August the cost of living dropped 
0.5%. This decline in the cost of living 
for the third consecutive month brings 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ c. of 1. 
index down to 123.2 from a high point 
of 125.1 last May. If the WFA-OPA 
program is good for the promised 2.3% 
reduction, the index could be pushed 


down to 120.4. An addition 
OPA hopes to get through | 
ing of price ceilings would 
119.2, only 1.2% ahead o 
15, 1942, mark of 117.8. 
The trouble with this sort of ma 
matical legerdemain is that the o 
subsidy program, improved on 
ing, and other deflationary ’ 
the existing subsidies on mea: and hw 
ter probably never will have a chance. 
exert their full effect on the ¢ of} 
Much of this summer’s tecictioy 
food prices has been seasonal, and ‘ 
with a new OPA plan to set 
ings on winter truck garden crop; , 
15% below the 1942-43 level, fre 
fruit and vegetable prices will ; rep 
@ Trouble with Congress?—\\'|'\ , 
OPA were reasonably certain 
could get away with their latest 
price rollback without getting a ¢ j 
ance from Congress. The estimay 
$100,000,000 it will cost for a yex 
operation is available in CCC and RFQ 
funds. But some congressmen, who « 
tended the life of the CCC « mly afte 
the Administration as much as pron 
ised that it wouldn’t use the agenc 
funds to finance any new food price 
rollbacks (BW —Jul.17’43,p15) ae 
have indicated that they think differ 
ently. WFA and OPA have counted oy 
saving their special pleading for so 
really big subsidy programs, notabl 
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milk (page 19), ‘but may be hauled 

before Congress sooner than they adm JD 

pected. ver th 
nd fe: 


OPA’s Bowles, who sees a tough yea 
with Congress ahead of him anyhov, 
issued a progress report on the current 
state of OPA’s reorganization this week ould 
with the principal object of buttering phole 
up returning legislators. Some im — 
portant points: hat it 

(1) Within the next couple of weeks, ional 
Bowles expects the substitution of bus- led p 
ness men for professors in key OPAgge G00 
posts to be complete. produ 

(2) OPA is talking up its industry VFA 
advisory committees. OPA had 16 offjjeongr 
these last January, has nearly 200 now, that 
expects to have 300 within a month.jjjetase 
Now Bowles is thinking of warming upqjmsttong 
to the farmers, through farm advisory decid 
committees. Th 

(3) The legal division, long in theg™ucts1 
congressional doghouse, is being ab ; ie 
ished, and its lawyers will be disperse Distr 
among the various OPA price divisions. jjcomn 

(4) The enforcement part of have 
legal division is being set up as agmespec 
separate division. This ties in with dairy 
Bowles’ program for drawing a carcful™for § 
distinction between enforcement andj butte 
compliance. and | 
@ Other Strings in His Bow—Othe jj cons 
sweeteners Bowles is counting on ‘gj most 
help out are simplification of price cong] W 
trol regulations, decentralization of thei insta 
OPA with more control going to (#j in i 
gional offices and local boards, introduc poin 
tion of ration tokens (now certain men 
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airy Dilemma 

Milk subsidies favored by 
‘A and OPA to lift supply; 
mal controls set for Oct. 1 in 
© poldl out 25 urban areas. 


ongress will be called upon by the 
"“  inistration to decide whether prices 
milk and dairy products are to be 
ised upward, or subsidies paid to pro- 
ers to keep production up and con- 
ner prices down. This showdown can 
expected eventually to involve other 
»modities which loom large in the 
tofliving index (page 17). 

kubsidies Favored—General agreement 
; already been reached between au- 
orities of the War Food Administra- 
nn and the Office of Price Administra- 
pn that production of milk and other 
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nd Rid iry products must be stimulated soon 
who ether by higher prices or by subsidies if 
nly afteqqmmserious shortage is to be avoided. Both 
< nen, PA and WFA favor the subsidy 
Ye ethod, which would keep prices at 
w pri esent ceiling levels, with possibly some 
alreaddmiustments, but Food Administrator 
. dife-fqmlarvin Jones is reluctant to go ahead 
nted oggpith such an important and far-reaching 
ir somlqgubsidy program without first securing 
notabigger it advance approval from Capitol 
i 

7 Jones recalls the fight that developed 
* “Bier the rollbacks on butter and meat 
ch yeaqqmad fears that a move to extend sub- 
nvhow.idies to all dairy products, including 
currenigmilk, on a national scale at this time 
's weeqqmeould reopen the fight and imperil the 
itteringgmbole price stabilization and food pro- 
ec imfmeam. At the same time, he believes 
hat it may be possible to get —. 
weekmpional approval of the plan if it is han- 


vf busied properly. 

| Good Test?—The milk and dairy 
products subsidy, in the opinion of 
VFA officials, is a good one to test 
16 offmeongressional feeling. Their hunch is 
) now,fmthat pressure against a milk price in- 
nonth.gmerease by consumers generally will be 
strong enough to force Congress to 
\visorygmdecide in favor of a subsidy program. 
The problem of milk and dairy prod- 
n themiMucts is giving Jones his biggest headache 
abol-fnght now. Production is falling off. 
| Distribution of fluid milk and processed 
sion commodities is uneven. Big pay checks 
~ theli@f have swelled fluid milk consumption, 
especially in urban areas, and because 
with J dairymen can get roughly twice as much 
ircful MM for fluid milk as for milk they sell for 
and butter-making, cheese, or evaporated 
and dry milk, farmers located near city 
)the MM consumers naturally have favored this 

n ‘0 most profitable market. par 
co™—s¢@ Worth More in East—Boston, for 
tei instance, drinks all the milk produced 
‘g ™ tts milkshed and buys cream from 
points as far away as Minnesota. Dairy- 
men in the Middle West are eager to 
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sell their cream to the East because they 
get as much as 29¢ more per 100 Ib. of 
butterfat than they would if they sold 
it to local creameries or to.their cheese 
co-ops. A shortage of butter and cheese 
has resulted, of course, and will con- 
tinue as long.as the price disparity con- 
tinues. The ceiling price for Class 3 
milk (for butter, cheese, evaporated and 
dry milk) is 51¢, of which 5¢ is govern- 
ment subsidy. Comparable price for 
cream sold in the East is 80¢, and for 
fluid milk $1. 

The shortage of milk, caused chiefly 

by increased demand, is being sharpened 
by the seasonal slump that reaches its 
height in November, by disappointing 
pastures in Virginia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and the Oklahoma-Arkansas area, 
and by farmers’ unwillingness to have 
cows freshen in winter when it becomes 
necessary to use expensive feed as a 
substitute for grass. 
e Control in 25 Areas—This summer 
WEA has been trying to stave off formal 
control of milk distribution, but on 
Oct. 1 regulation of fluid milk sales in 
at least 25 urban areas will go into 
effect. Through quotas fixing maximum 
deliveries and sales, WFA will seek to 
stem the rising demand for milk, now 
running at an annual rate of more than 
41,000,000,000 Ib. and increasing 1% 
a month. (Present consumption com- 
pares with 37,700,000,000 Ib. in 1942, 
and a prewar average of 32,600,000, 
000 Ib.) 

Although there will be no fixed policy 
covering all milk areas under regulation, 
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WORKING YOUNGSTERS 


Deaf to school bells, attuned now to 
factory whistles, youngsters are de- 
serting classes for fat pay envelopes. 
Symbolic of the situation in many in- 
dustrial belts are the teen-aged stu- 


WEA had indicated that, in general, 
distributors will be told to reserve 100% 
or 105% of the base month’s home 
deliveries for the same purpose. It's 
not likely that any new home deliveries 
will have to be refused, nor is it likely 
that deliveries will be frozen as of a 
certain date. 

e Where It’s Effective—The order will 
affect Baltimore, Richmond, the larger 
West Coast cities, and much of Maine 
as well as the present federal milk mar- 
keting areas of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, Fall 
River and Lowell-Lawrence, Mass., ‘To- 
ledo and Cincinnati, Dubuque and 
Sioux City, Iowa, Fort Wayne and La- 
Porte County, Ind, Greater Kansas City, 
Louisville, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Omaha-Council Bluffs, Duluth-Supe- 
rior, St. Joseph, and the quad cities 
(Davenport, Iowa, Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline, Ill.) It is likely that 
the New York market agent will declare 
nearby New Jersey cities a part of his 
zone of control. WFA hopes that the 
cooperation of distributors and consum- 
ers will avoid point rationing, an un- 
wieldy and unwanted final resort. Sales 
of fluid milk to the armed forces and 
designated government agencies will be 
exempt from quotas. 

Milch cows on U. S. farms this year 
number 2.6% more than last year but 
milk output per cow has declined, be- 
cause of drought, lack of feed (hogs got 
too much of it), and scarcity of labor. 
The southern states all show herd in- 
creases from 1% to 4%, but milk short- 


dents (above) seeking permanent work 
permits from Pittsburgh’s Board of 
Education which issued 3,000 for va- 
cation jobs. State-wide, Pennsylvania 
lists 39,000 students absent this term 
while educational authorities predict 
that most will never come back. 
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ages have been noted there more than 
elsewhere (BW—Aug28’43,p29). Cheese 
production, compared to 1,113,605,000 
lb. in 1942, is down to 905,000,000 Ib. 
this year. 

e June Base?—Milk is the only major 
dairy product not rationed. The new 
control system will be worked by local 
market agents and a committee picked 
from distributors. The cost of adminis- 
tering the order will be financed by 
assessments on primary handlers Hotels 
and restaurants will face cuts. Adults 
will be asked to make sure that children 
get all they need, and a campaign will be 
launched urging them not to increase 
their consumption. 

June consumption probably will be 

set as the base period for figuring quotas, 
and, if it is, the restrictions will not be 
severe. In New York, for example, 236,- 
617,531 Ib. of milk (2.5 Ib. equal one 
quart) were consumed last June, which 
was some 17,500,000 Ib. more than in 
June, 1942 Since production of the 
New York milkshed during the low 
month of November is estimated at 
370,000,000 Ib., there should be an 
ample supply for drinkers, ice cream 
makers, and some other users. But the 
problem of getting enough butter, 
cheese, and evaporated and dry milk 
will not be solved. 
@ Ice Cream Cut?—The ice cream in- 
dustry, already cut to 65% of its 1942 
purchases, last week saw a_ shotgun 
pointed at its head in rumors of another 
reduction and promptly asked its mem- 
bers not to aggravate the situation by 
using up inventories of butterfats and 
solids. Fortunately, ice cream produc- 
tion tapers off anyway with autumn and 
falls to a low in February that is equal 
to about one-third the average July pro- 
duction. 


Once concerned chiefly with cancer 
research, Cincinnati's Institutum Divi 
Thomae school of research, sponsored 
by Archbishop John Timothy Mc- 
Nicholas involved 
largely in unearthing new sources of 


(right), is now 


vital substances sorely needed for the 
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Sperti's Institutum 


Irradiation expert heads 
up research of Dominican school, 
covering new agar source and 
biodyne for burns. 


A communiqué from the scientific 
sector of America’s fighting front, is- 
sued last week in Cincinnati, told how 
Japan has all but lost another strategic 
battle: her attempt to throttle this 
country’s supplies of quinine and agar- 
agar. 

Details of the quinine battle were 

meager, shrouded in wartime secrecy, 
but scientists connected with the In- 
stitutum Divi Thomae, graduate school 
of scientific research of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati, were able to talk freely 
about the agar campaign. 
e Seminoles Balked—Ihe Institutum, 
sponsored by scholarly Archbishop John 
‘Timothy McNicholas, a Dominican, 
sent its staff to Florida to search for 
a quinine substitute. In Palm Beach, 
at Bradley Hall (gift of Col. E. R. Brad- 
ley, race horse connoisseur), the scien- 
tists mapped a path that led to the 
Seminole Indians in the Everglades. 
Undertaken as a war research project, 
the quinine substitute hunt met with 
only moderate success, chiefly because 
the Seminoles refused to reveal the 
plants used by their medicine men to 
cure malaria. 

The battle to get agar was more en- 
couraging. Agar, obtained from certain 
seaweeds, is a gelatinous substance used 
chiefly in bacteriology as a base for the 
study of germs. But it has a score of 
other uses more closely related to every- 


war effort. Work of the Institutum 
is supported by contributors, chief of 
which is Charles F. Williams (left), 
head of the Western & Southern Life 
Insurance Co. and chairman of the 
board of Sperti, Inc. His son, Charles 
M. (center) is Institutum president. 


day life. It is used in materi 

tal impressions, in food pro 

baking. Formerly, Japan s 

United States with agar, 

bundled through an ancient 

volving use of mountain 

chilling agent. 

@ German Tip—The Japanes: 

sent their divers to get ag 
aquatic plants off the Calif 

never recorded much about t 

try. The United States it 

know definitely that there 

plants off the Florida coast 

Alfred Lonsing of the h 

staff found evidence in a Ge: 
lication that agar-producing alg.c 

be found there. The scientis! 

ing the Institutum’s fourth ann 
ference in Cincinnati. last y 

told that Gracilaria compressa, Gracil 
ria Blodgettii, and Gracilaria cylindricg 
all marine plants, were plentiful jg 
Florida waters and that this supply, tp 
gether with the agar produced 
California and New England 
(page 64), should furnish enough ty 
meet the wartime needs of the Unite 
Nations. 

In the spotlight at the conferenc 
was Dr. George Speri Sperti, a 43-year. 
old Kentuckian, the Institutum’s direc. 
tor of research and education whog 
reputation began to spread in the days 
when he was cofounder of the Basic 
Science Research Laboratory of the 
University of Cincinnati. During the 
ten years (ending in 1935) that Sperti 
served as research professor and, later, 
as director at the university, he gained 
considerable attention for his work in 
selective irradiation of foods General 
Foods, Inc., bought patents covering 
the results of his research in this field, 
and the university laboratory used the 
proceeds to finance expansion of 
facilities. In 1935, Archbishop M 
Nicholas announced establishment 
the Institutum, named for St. ‘Thon 
Aquinas, and Sperti joined its staff 
@ Immersed in the War—Since its or 
ganization, the Institutum has 
preoccupied largely with cancer 
search, but today about 90‘ 

, projects on its schedule are conceme 

with the war effort. After the war, a 
cording to Sperti, cancer research w 
constitute about 75% of the Instit 
tum’s activity. 

As a byproduct of cancer rescarch 
biodynes were developed. Not yct gen 
erally known to the public, biodynes, in 
salve form, are being used for the treat 
ment of burns. The name was coin¢ 
from two Greek words, bios (life) and 
dynamis (force), which Sperti believe 
best describe the substances controlling 
to all appearances, the growth and nu- 
trition of the cell life of plants an 
animals. 

@A.M.A. Holds Out—The Food 4 
Drug Administration has approved bio 
dyne ointment, but the American Med- 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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JUST A MINUTE...PLEASE! 


BEFORE that ship gets its baptism of champagne 
... before it slides down the ways to join our 
gallant merchant marine . . . let’s remember these 
things... 

Only men can make ships. Only men can pro- 
vide the planning, the sweat, the stamina, and 
the determination that make an inert keel grow 
into a living thing ready to brave the treacher- 
Ous seas. 

Only men—working in safety. 

For without safety from accident... without 
constant protection of flesh and bone from the 


dangers of steel in motion . . . men cannot work 
and produce the ships America so desperately 
needs. 

Safety Engineering — as practiced by The 
Maryland and other companies—is playing a 
vital role in preventing accidents and in produc- 
ing the sinews of war. 

Throughout the country trained Maryland 
safety engineers and inspectors are helping to 
safeguard American man-hours and the men that 
make them possible. Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany,. Baltimore. 


THE MARY LARS 
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ractically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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SLYYDUST. 


CONTROL 


Improv 


PRODUCTS 


SEND FOR 


THIS 


BULLETIN 


W This Industrial Dust Con- 
trol protects products in proc- 
ess of manufacture from the 
harmful effects of dust—cuts 
down spoilage. It eliminates 
dangerous or unhealthful con- 
ditions—improving the effi- 
ciency of workers. Cleaner 
materials—better workman- 
ship—better products... such 
is the story of Sly. Over 5000 
installations in operation today. 
Specializing in this field for 
over 40 years, Sly Engineers 
have solved the dust problems 
of 57 industries suppressing 
and collecting 111 kinds of 
dust. We have been doing this 
longer than anyone else. 

This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
tell us about your industrial 
dust problem so that we may 
write you fully. Sly Dust Con- 


trol is not expensive. 


ical Assn. still withholds its blessing 
largely because of a conflict with Sperti 
who ‘has declined to reveal to the 
A.M.A. all the details about the salve. 
Meanwhile, to bolster scientific and 
medical claims made for biodynes, the 
Institutum’s files are collecting un- 
solicited testimonials and case records 
from authoritative sources. 

To interested physicians, Sperti  re- 
fers to reputable case histories submit- 
ted to FDA by numerous doctors 
who reported on hundreds of burns of 
varying degrees of seriousness. All were 


| treated successfully with biodyne oint- 
| ment. 
| @ Subject to Criticism—Commercial as- 


pects of the Institutum have been a 
lightning rod for adverse criticism from 
some of the scientific professions and 
from interested laity, but to these 
Sperti points out that a modern scien- 


|tist who wants to be successful in re- 


search must have some commercial 
channel for the development of his 


| discoveries. 


Sperti, Inc., is the commercial link 
to which some critics object. But 
Sperti, Inc., yields no dividends to the 
Institutum nor does it pay any salary 
to Sperti; it does capitalize on his name, 
and it does use some of his patents. 
These are patents which are vested in 


| the Institutum and which are licensed 


to manufacturers generally—Sperti, Inc., 
in particular. Sperti himself has no 
financial interest in Sperti, Inc., but 
draws from the Institutum the funds 
he needs for his research work. 
President of Sperti, Inc., is William 
H. Albers, Cincinnati, operator and 
former head of the Kroger grocery 
chain. Chairman of the board is Charles 
I’. Williams, president_of the Western 
& Southern Life Insurance Co. These 


men, who have been heavy cont 
to the Institutum (Williams 
thropies have been estimated 
as high as $300,000), hold th 
stock interest in Sperti, Inc. 

e Other Hookups—War work 
the principal interest of the Inst 
although it has found the ti 
opportunity to develop other 
cial relationships. Cincinnati’ 
wood Pottery, for instance, is n 
Institutum research in an atte 
discover new glazes for Rooky 
products. 

Looking ahead to the postwar 

Sperti expects considerable com 
development of biodynes. Ev 
a few cosmetics are being mark 
which specific biodynes have b 
corporated. Most topical product 
a depressing effect on skin cel 
biodynes, Sperti points out, a1 
“ideally suited” for use in co 
because of their ability to off 
toxic effects manifested by som 
metic ingredients. Mary Pickf 
reported to be considering lending 
name and money to the postwar 
facture of cosmetics incorporating 
dynes, and a further report this week 
was that these cosmetics might be pack- 
aged in a new line of the famous Rook- 
wood vases. 
e Vitamin D from Yeast—Sperti, Inc. 
is using a process, developed from In. 
stitutum research, for getting Vitamin 
D from brewers’ yeast. Currently, the 
end product is an animal feed, but the 
company hopes to develop a Vitamin D 
food for human use. 

Institutum Divi Thomae’s chief pur 
pose, according to Archbishop McNich 
olas, is to foster ‘fundamental research 
in the natural sciences and to determine 
as far as possible the basic laws govem- 


Soni. " 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scicutific 
DUST CONTROL 


Wearing snake-proof leggings, Dr. George Speri Sperti (right), and an assistant 
| continue the search in Florida’s Everglades for a quinine substitute, having 
failed to wrest from Seminole uiciisien men their secret cure for malaria. 
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Hundreds of serious fires have never hap- 
pened .. . because the property was ade- 
quately insured! 


A paradox? No! 


When the situation requires it, the draft- 
ing of the insurance program by the compe- 
tent broker is preceded by detailed inspec- 
tion of the properties. Frequently this re- 
veals the existence of hazards which would 
not be recognized by the uninitiated. This 
in turn leads to preventive measures—which 
often reduce premium cost. After the insur- 
ance is in force, this same inspection con- 
tinues at periodic intervals. 


That is the reason why many fires that 


might have been, have never happened. 


Inspections are only one of the services 
we render. We act at all times as our clients’ 
representatives—their buyers of insurance. 
Weare not salesmen for any insurance com- 
pany. Our many services include assistance 
in determining and collecting claims. 


We have acted for leading American 
business firms for almost 100 years. If you 
would like information as to how our expe- 
rience and our nation-wide organization 
might be useful to you, write or phone one 
of our offices today. Our compensation is 
not an extra fee from our clients, but a 
brokerage paid by the insurance companies. 


_ JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 4845 | je 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


HAVANA 
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What can Gas 
Furnaceless Heating 


do for a war producer? 


War’s demands for faster, better 
production have lifted the GAS 


technique of flame annealing of 


metals to new importance. Once 
regarded as an interesting method 
to treat only a part, rather than 
the whole, leaving the rest of the 
metal unchanged, it is today in 
such wide use that war production 
It is known as 
“‘furnaceless heating.” 


depends on it. 


Not only is the method useful 
in heat-treating certain parts and 
leaving the rest untreated, but it 
is making possible speedier produc- 


tion and substantial fuel economy, 

This is but one of many tech- 
niques which the Gas industry has 
developed through research and 
experiment—techniques often little 
used until critical emergencies arise. 
If you have an industrial heating 
problem, it may be possible for one 
of our industrial Gas engineers to 
be of service. Call your Gas com- 
pany today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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Bradley Hall, gift of Col. F. R.B 
ley of racing fame, accords a P 
Beach headquarters for Institutum 


search expeditions into Florida’sw 


ing natural phenomenon.” It aims4 
to train a limited number of grady 
students in the various fields of naty 
science for which they are best 
Students are “invited” to the 

tum. Anyone can apply, but t 
ulty determines whether the ap 
will be admitted after his backs: 
and capabilities are considered 


Tec 


Institutum welcomes app a 
gardless of creed, and asks 01 * 
the faculty and students have o1 pa 
in common besides their scicntif re th 
terests: belief in God. No atheist app! 
agnostics are accepted. the 
@ Just Like Home—Headquarters pming 
Cincinnati’s suburban Madison R For 
East Walnut Hills, in what used t hich : 
spacious private residence. for $ Lae 
year plus a laboratory fee of $15), Ti tim 
student sets to work in an atm ut 
which is as near like home as ‘ 
tific research organization can | t ka 
Palm Beach headquarters, he can pq" § 
through microscopes in a_ trop — 
flowered patio. Members of niter 
women’s religious orders, like the )jjjear 


minicans, Franciscans, Sisters of Merirst o 
and Sisters of Charity, work side | 
side with the laity. Herrin 

The business aspects of the Instifody 
tum are managed by Msgr. Cletus: ; 
Miller to whom Sperti gives credit ! 
establishing a “chain” of affiliated ) 
oratories. Scores of nuns the Institutu 
has trained in recent years have retum 
to the colleges connected with th 
respective orders and set up laboraton 
linked to the Institutum. The nuns 
spot students likely to adapt themse 
to the Institutum’s graduate prograt 


ie Ir 
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OTHER WISE MEN OF THE EAST 


* 

rc Tas WAR started with Hitler’s 
vasion of Poland—but long before that 
1¢ the peoples of the Middle East saw 

approaching shadow and made ready, 

the best of their ability, to meet its 
ming. 

For theirs have been the lands over 
hich some of the world’s crucial battles 
pve been fought, since the beginning 
time. 

When the war would come, they could 
it know—but the leaders of ancient 
an saw its inevitableness, and began 
acing orders for military vehicles in the 
aited States as early as 1933. In that 
ear Marmon-Herrington shipped the 
rst of hundreds of military vehicles to 
i¢ Iranian army. These were Marmon- 
lerrington All-Wheel-Drives, im many 
uly styles, some of which were heavily 


armored and armed with Bofors anti- 
tank guns. 

Narrow, rocky mountain trails and 
roads without room for turning around 
presented an interesting problem. Mar- 
mon-Herrington engineers solved it by 
making many of the vehicles steerable 


from either end. Backward or forward 
operation, with equal speed and maneu- 
verability, was the result. 

The outstanding ability of these 
vehicles and their brilliant performance 
across desert sands and over mountain 
trails provided the experience in desert 
operation which enabled Marmon- 
Herrington vehicles with the British 8th 
Army to give the enemy the surprise of 
their lives in North Africa. 

Marmon-Herrington ideas and engi- 
neering achievements have contributed 
much to the science of transportation, 
both for industry and for war. Remember 
this name when Victory creates new de- 
mands for trucks and tractors to rebuild 
the facilities and re-establish the trade 
of the world. We will have something for 
you that is well worth waiting for! 


What Have YOU Done for Victory Today? Buy War Savings Bonds. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Never before has so much depended 
on professional fishermen. Today 
they must supply, in greater quanti- 
ties than ever, fish for food . . . for 
valuable vitamin oils . . . for meal 
to make feed and fertilizer. The 
task confronting the fishing indus- 
try calls for mechanical equipment 
that can take punishment without 
flinching. 

Widespread use of Twin Disc 
Marine Gears to apply and control 
propelling power on present-day 
fishing and work boats is additional 
evidence of the extent to which 
Twin Dise Clutch Company’s twen- 
ty-five years of specialization in the 


design and manufacture of power 
links has contributed to the basic 
human activities which make life 
better, easier, for everyone. 

Marine gears of highest reliabil- 
ity and stamina are but part of the 
Twin Disc line, which includes fric- 
tion clutches and ‘hydraulic drives 
for nearly every industrial applica- 
tion, as well as the new hydraulic 
torque converters which have al- 
ready revolutionized engineering 
thought in many kinds of work. 
Whenever you are ready to talk 
power links for equipment you 
build—either now or in the future 
—talk with Twin Disc engineers. 
You'll get the finest counsel and 
help available, and you'll probably 
get more for your money when you 
buy. Twin Disc Crutcn Com- 
PANY, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twin Dise Marine Gears provide full forward speed in reverse... 
an invaluable factor to fishermen in handling nets and lines and in 
maneuvering their craft in dangerous waters and crowded ports. 


Heavy Duty 
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Only Half a Bis 


WPB’s truck authorizs 
cover only first half of 1 
any further bulge will de, 


on availability of componeniiie Dod: 
Moto 
As it stands today, truck ang 1 4 
production for 1944 author» le 
WPB is less than half the \olyng. 
cated by the Office of Defense 
portation as necessary to met tray. 
requirements. But the 32,000 + 
(two-thirds of them medium, thy 
heavy), 14,000 trailers, and 1,5 
the-highway vehicles authorize 
week cover only the first half of the dill ighe 
@ Components Hold Answer-\\y; d 
in store in the second half may udy 
termined when, two or thirce 
hence, WPB calls the manufisjmtocks 
together to go over the ground angele" 
termine whether, at that time, the, level 
ponents situation is braced for qggeo™™ 
tional strain. How acutely the »gmme ha 
bility of engines, transmissions, aqme “5 
brakes, bearings, castings, and the of th 
affects production plans may be judg?! 
from the fact that component: ed ¢ 
ducers will need as much as a sme’ tha 
months’ lead for the modest proggiml’" hi 
already approved. . i 
ODT has asked for 80,000 truck: am has 
25,000 trailers for the full year. \e 
authorizations, geared to a sune fe 
types and sizes most needed, indie” 
5,282 trucks of gross vehicle wig 
ranging from 16,000 Ib. to 21,999 alin 
630 from 22,000 Ib. to 26,999 Ib. 5a; 
from 27,000 Ib. up. F , 
e Not Tied to Prototype—The tlm —. 
total includes general freight, lofi. 
and pole trailers, petroleum and a se 
tanks, and heavy machinery hauler ‘his 
turning out this lot, trailer manv' hic 
turers will not be tied to the protot ' i 
chassis limitations attached to prod nat 
tion of the 4,100 units previous! = 
thorized for the third and fourth q@g 
ters of this year (BW—Aug.28'43 * ; 
They are free to produce types and sai 
that, in their judgment, are my, 
needed. 
Petroleum tanks will range in cap 
ity from 3,000 gal. to 6,000 gal. a 
milk tanks from 2,000 gal. to 4,000 g 
Pole trailers include light, medium, 3 
heavy types. 
@Steel Shortage Feared—WPB in 
cated that it was determining its lq. ¢ 
ments mainly on the basis of facilit 
available for production of componet 
rather than on available materials. B&B .¢. 
truck manufacturers feared that maiiiyo, 
rials bottlenecks—in spite of the Com ge, 
trolled Materials Plan (page 14)—mii cop 
present themselves when their 2% co, 
ments come through and they attem@i™ont) 
to place orders for steel. Mill books @iintin 
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not provide any space prior to Apr 
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| orders, say the manufac- 
eet will be needed for the 
|, particularly to turn out 
‘ecined volume of milk and petro- 


tank trailers. 
of 19 ‘ial allotments for producers of 
ill than 500 vehicles include: Auto- 
ep rn 


vrolet, 8,449; Diamond T’, 


Dedec, 2.763; Ford, 7,169; Gen- 
\otors, 2,396; International Har- 
-. 4,509; Mack, 1,664; and White, 


4 Ten others got truck allotments. 
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‘“<‘Bluto Sales Lag 
“iy And dealers aren't eager 
ove them if it entails rising 
higher surtax bracket; OPA 


tudying new pressures. 


m, the 


1 15 


tocks of passenger cars in the hands 
Healers are rapidly shrinking to bed- 
levels. In round figures, there were 
soximately 500,000 new cars in 
ler hands when automobile produc- 
ions sf was frozen early in 1942. By the 
nd the ggg of this year that number had shrunk 
be inamebout half. Since then sales have 
“¥icd considerably, but probably no 


nents 

sy rc than 100,000 new passenger cars 

st pr on hand today. Aes 
"Birices Scaled Up—The slowing of 

tree ts has been caused by a number of 


Wages. Important is the upward scaling 
“<. Bapices under OPA regulations permit- 
monthly additions of 1% or $15, 


d, \,mgpenever is smaller, to the list price | 
>] 909 availing on Jan. 1, 1942. These in- 
) Th. s(ggpees, allowed to cover overhead costs, 
c added close to $200 to date to the | 
he trafmmee Of the lowest range cars, enlarging 


+ 1,,,qmes Tesistance considerably. 

}eyond that, many dealers are not 
jous to sell too many new cars. For 
thing, sales cut down the basic stock 
which they depend to keep turnover 


5 proaqgprg in their used car lots, and they 
oncy qqeually eliminate the focal point of 
sth oe! Showroom establishments—the lat- 
we sideration of questionable impor- 


hee, but one which weighs noticeably 


ae many dealers, > oO 

~ Batching Taxes—More practical is | 
ae fact that the more cars that are sold, | 
~ higher become the income taxes of | 
700 g dealers. Toward the end of any 
sy endar year since taxes began to ad- 
~'" BBce noticeably in 1940, auto dealers 
i become prone to postpone sales 
ap | thus avoid higher surtax brackets, 
facili ce they have cleared what they con- 
“~"  sufhcient income. This factor is 
i tainly at work today, say automotive 
naa Ices, 
¥ ~ However, pressure soon may be placed 
\ mis dealers to dispose of new cars. OPA 
ale sidering amending its Schedule 
ae controlling car prices so that the 1% 
weet nthly increment in prices will be dis- 
"i ntinued for any dealer refusing to sell 
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Men and equipment must be tough. 
Ready to do their jobs in split seconds 
—without fail! * * International Chain 
is doing many tough war jobs. * * 
International makes chain for every 
essential need—industrial, marine, 
farm, or tire. We are prepared to 
counsel with your engineers on jobs 
involving unusual chain problems and 
cordially invite your inquiry. 


International Chain and Mfg. Co., York, Penna. 
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WHOLESALE TRADE SHOWS EFFECT OF WAR 


How dollar sales volume has fluctuated in 16 lines of business, (1935-1939 =100, adjusted for seasona 
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car in his stock. OPA reasons that 
monthly increment was allowed to 
nce carrying charges, and that if a 
jer refuses to take the opportunity 
educe his stock, he is no longer en- 
.d to the price increase. If such an 
ndment is adopted, dealers will have 
it down with pencil and paper and 
re out whether it will cost them 
‘e for surtaxes or for sacrifice of 1% 
sonth on their stock. ‘The 1% prob- 
, will hurt more. 

cilings Fought—Meanwhile, the deal- 
are fighting OPA moves which would 
price ceilings on used cars. Auto- 
ile outlets are making more money 
secondhand cars than they ever 
»med possible, with many smaller 
iels which use little gas selling for 
re than they cost new. The used car 
iness, operating ata rapid turnover in 
absence of new car production, has 
ved an unexpected bonanza, and 
lers won’t give it up without a last- 
h fight. 

Auto repair establishments, too, are 
viding excellent revenue and proving 


of the significant reasons why deal- 

\ips have kept away from the bank- | 
cy courts they all gloomily antici- | 
ed a year and a half ago. With the | 
of cars on the road increasing in | 
ctically direct proportion to the pass- | 
of time, not affected as it was in | 
past by continuous flow of a | 


icles into use, repair requirements 
increasing by the day. Repair de- 
tments are getting top prices for their 
rk, and they are never without a | 
klog. 

lechanics Returning—For a time, a 
scity of mechanics operated to slow 
sn profit possibilities for the dealer. 
t many mechanics lured to war plants 
high wages are returning to their 
mer occupations, influenced by their | 
sonal preferences, the higher wage 
les which increased volume has made 
sible, and the inclusion of garage 
bs in the deferrable occupation list. 
ere still aren’t as many mechanics as 
wanted, but there are enough to 
p the cash registers jingling pleas- 
tly, 


OTHESPINS PINCHED 


\ shady peacetime reputation as a 
chandising loss leader Basile is catch- 
t up with the humble clothespin, and 
v it faces a fate worse than death un- 
OPA comes to its rescue. Manufac- 
ers, caught in the familiar jaws of 
ng costs and price ceilings, are threat- 
ing to concentrate on other products 
less the ceilings are raised. 
However obscure in the household, 
Clothespin accounts for staggering 
ntities of lumber—21,050,000 b. ft. of 
ch, maple, aspen, and beech in 1940. 
odworking companies usually have 
oted a department to the clothespin 


they have to wooden bowls, tooth- 
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MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS 


Private Air Lanes for 
America’s Factories! 


Private air lanes over which no plane ever flies—yet absolutely 
essential to the efficient handling of materials and products inside 
the buildings and yards of America’s great war-production plants! 
These private air lanes are the aerial paths traveled by swift-mov- 
ing hoists and cranes such as those bearing the R&M name plate. 


* In large plants all over America you will find R & M Hoists and 
Cranes lifting and transporting loads in a matter of seconds or 
minutes that would require hours for handling by manual labor. 
With the coming of intense postwar competition, more and more 
smaller manufacturers, too,"will use them to speed output and cut 
production costs. 


* This is just one of many ways in which Robbins & Myers is 
rendering exceptional service to industry. Equally outstanding 
are R & M achievements in solving problems involving the pump- 
ing of difficult materials, converting machines to direct drive, ven- 
tilating, or special motor jobs. We are ready to help with your 
war-production problems and in your planning for postwar manu- 
facture. Write us. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc.“ 


FOUNDED 187 


MOYNO PUMPS 
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LEWIS SKID "BOXES | 


FAST ... One man with a power lift truck 
and Lewis Skid boxes can speed up produc- 
tion — release manpower for other jobs — 
insure a smooth flow of parts and materials 
to assembly lines. 

EASY ... One box or more can be lifted off 
or placed upon the stack in a simple, easy 
operation with the power lift truck—no extra 
lifting or handling is necessary. 

SAFE .. . Boxes on the stack cannot easily 
be dislodged or tipped. Spoilage of parts due 
to spilling and injury to workers can be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Let Lewis Skid Boxes help you, solve wartime 
handling problems — send for 
G. B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W-9, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


We Do ni Y twope linily Whe 7 


bh eainuny Veluable Stored 
of, gud We 
Check 


= 


Now, more than ever, indus- 
trialists realize the importance 
of having accurate measure- 
ments of their stored liquids 
available at all times. 
LIQUIDOMETER Tank Gauges insure true, con- 
venient, hazard-free, 100% aut 
No pumps, valves, or auxiliary units soquised to 
read them. Models are available so that readings 
can be taken remotely from or directly at the tank. 
Remote reading types utilize balanced hydraulic 
transmission system which pletely 

sates for temperature variations on communicat- 
ing tubing. Accuracy unaffected by specific 
gravity of tank liquid. Approved for gauging 
hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries and similar groups. 


Models available to auto- 


yc pump 
motors, signals or other 
devices for maintaining 
minimum or maximum 
liquid levels. 


Write for complete 
details 


we LIQUIDOMETER cs: 


\ 
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icks, matches, meat hammers, clothes 
angers, rolling pins, and other turnings. 
Price competition was acute because re- 
tailers offered as many as 40 to 50 for S¢ 
to bring housewives into their stores. 
The General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion in 1942 caught many with their 
prices down—15¢ fo or 24 is the top now 
—and there they have stayed while log, 
lumber, and labor prices have risen 25% 
to 30%, and packaging prices have risen 
correspondingly. A group of the leading 
on companies is preparing a 
petition to OPA for relief. 


Hotel Payoff 


Army’s “White Elephant” 
turns to gold as Stevens goes 
under hammer for $5,251,000 
to director of Kirkeby chain. 


When the War Dept. accepted Ar- 
nold S. Kirkeby’s bid of $5,251,000 for 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago last week, 
the only glum faces in town were those 
of other hotel operators and of officials 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
whose second highest cash bid of 
$4,670,000, if successful, would have 
turned the world’s largest hotel into a 
school. 

@ Home-Town Champ—To everybody 
else Kirkeby, born 42 years ago in Chi- 
cago’s Logan Square district, and now 
managing director of the Kirkeby hotels 
(the Drake and the Blackstone in Chi- 
cago, the Gotham in New York, and 
the Hotel Nacional in Havana), became 
a home-town champion. All hands 
cheered him on in the struggle to ob- 


WEHRMACHT WASHERS 


German war prisoners only a short 
time out of battle are more than earn- 
ing their “keep” by working in the 
laundry at Camp Carson, Colo. Vol- 


tain furnishings and personne] jp 
for the opening of the Na: " 
Fair Nov. l—a convention 
year brought between 12,00) ang}: 
000 persons to Chicago. 

By its own figures, the \rm, , 
mates it is $624,268 ahei! on « 
Stevens deal. The government 5, 
$6,000,000 for the hotel sh 
$443,268 by auctioning the mish 
(BW—Feb. 27°43, p7 0) leavin i nets 
of $5,556,732. When it banks Kirke) 
$5,251,000, the Army will 
pocket $305,732. But the 
rental value of the Stevens 
13 months it was occupied 
Air Forces training ne see 5 § 
000, or $624,268 more than it ac 
cost the Army to use it. Besides 
out in the black, the Army counted; 
its benefits a saving of six months whig 
would have been necessary to constr 


a cantonment to provide comparabj 
facilities. 

e@ Five Bidders—Two other cash pig 
were received for the Stevens: $3,5]} 


000 from the Superior Hote! Ovwni 
Co., representing Albert M. Greenfiel 
& Co., Philadelphia realtors, and 
$2,151, 115 bid from the St. Joe Papg 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., reputedly owne 
by duPont interests. Illinois Tech wy 
disappointed when the Army tume 
down its other bid of $5,500,000 whid 
was conditional on a 30-year mortgig 
at 3%. Still another bid, offering to to 
the highest bid received by $1,000, wa 
ignored. 

Undaunted by the prodigious tas 
furnishing and staffing a 3,01 
hotel in the face of wartime sca 
Kirkeby got 500 workmen busy on th 
property last week. He had nothin 
but compliments for the Army’s hous 


OS ies 


unteers for the jobs receive 5¢ 
day for operating the camp’s washer 
and mangles (above), thus relieving 4 
serious labor shortage. Under intet 
national law, they are excluded H 
work directly connected with the 


. 
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Look, Son... 


, look out of any train wiadow on the Southern 
Railway System today and you'll see history in the 
aking. A history so new, it may not be in the school 
wks for years to come. 

A history so modern, it’s over-shadowed now by 
nerica’s Number One job of winning the war. 

But it’s there—alive—ready to burst into all its glory 
ten Peace comes to free men once again. 

It’s an efficient, carefully planned, manufacturing 
ly... where a Southern village used to be. 


It’s going by the window now! 


It’s a field of golden, sun-drenched grain... where 
scrub pine grew before. 

It’s a new power project...a new factory...a new 
research laboratory. It’s anew product, a new machine, 
a new method. 

It’s the South, the growing Southland, served by the 
Southern Railway System ... and geared to serve all 
America when our Victory has been won. 


CrmeeT E. Ror 
i, 


President 


“Look Ahead... Look South” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


1e Wat The Southern Serves the South 
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| keeping. For ¢xample, the Arp 
placed all elevator cables, a 
the tramp of military boots 
all private rooms and corridors ar « 
in acceptable condition. Guest 1,, 
contain most of the necessary fy; 
except beds. . 
| @ Mattresses, Springs Needed-} 
ment from Kirkeby’s Bellevuc-Bj};,, 
hotel, Belleair, Fla. (closed t 
will furnish 700 rooms at the S: 
which expects to keep the old pay 
More difficult is the problem of gett, 
additional mattresses and springs 
restaurant equipment like Ware 
three freight cars of which were py 
chased when the Stevens was opened; 
1927. Still tougher is the task of hii 
the necessary 1,500 employees, wh 
other hotels for months hay¢ wax 
lyrical in newspaper display space pk 
ing for dishwashers and ch: ml erma 
Nobody, with the possible exceptin 
of other hotel operators, doubts thy 
the rooms at the Stevens are necded 
| relieve Chicago’s crowded hotel cong 
tions. According to the Chicago Hot 
Assn., occupancy of commercial hotel 
there followed a slowly rising curve fy 
the past few years until war-stimulate 
business jerked it up: 


, 


Percentag 

Year O cupan 
1938 es 517 

| 1939 
| 1940 57.4 
1941] 60.4 
1942 719 
1943 (first 6 months)...... ‘ 86.00 


x THE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 
DESIGNED TO ANSWER ALL 
MEDIUM WAR PLANT NEEDS 


| A hotel can make money at 60% 

say experienced operators; at 70% it 
doing well; 86% is about as much 
it can handle. 


e@ Pattern Reversed—Normally hote! 
} 


Locating instantly...saving steps... 
relieving switchboard congestions... 
are vital daily concerns to the 
medium sized war plant as they 
are to the giant industrials. In ; ; 
the W200 Series AMPLICALL cupancy holds up well during the week 
; : W571 AMPLICALL Paging Unit because of conventions and othe 
medium sized plants from coast beatheneunbedl 
to coast have found a system 
tailored exactly to their every communications need — yet flexible 
enough to serve in event of plant expansion. 


mercial use, then drops over the week 


end. But this pattern is reversed nov 
in Chicago because of its a 
to several large military reservat 


This AMPLICALL system consists of both intercommunicating | Weekdays still are good, ‘but week en 
equipment and paging equipment operated asa perfectly coordinated bring hordes of visiting relatives. That 
unit. The W200 Series intercommunicating equipment provides why other Chicago Fotels are app 
for two-way private conversation between any two points on the | hensive of their postwar a: n W 
network, with multiple conversations possible simultaneously. The that the Stevens is coming back with: 
W571 AMPLICALL paging equipment consists of wall-mounted ‘|! scale of prices about the same as under 
control unit, (illustrated) microphone at switchboard and loud | the previous management. 
speakers strategically placed throughout the plant area for locating But Kirkeby looks for at Icast tv 
| personnel, thus relieving switchboard. Whatever your plant size — good years for Chicago after the way, 
| small, medium or large, you ‘ll find an AMPLICALL system to thanks to the presence of sever al large 
serve you dependably and profitably. Write us now for full details. | war-born plants like Dodge, Buick, and 
| Douglas Aircraft on its outskirt : The 


| Office of Defense Transportation's pie a 
that both political conventions be | held 
in Chicago next year supports his faith 
that the city is a “natural” for conve 
tions. Enthusiastic over his new poss 

| sion, he points out that even aside from 

—_ its great size, no other hotel has « 
RADIO...SOUND -.COM. j . | vention facilities like the Steve: 
Raulaod employees are still investing 10% of t _ i. | as its elevator big enough to accomm> 


: date a Mack truck for delivering 
The Ravland Corporation. 


hibits directly to the exhibition floc. 
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The new method of handling 


. _ [Shipping and Billing Procedures 


How shipping and billj 


"9 pro 
be handled in less a cedures con 


©, with fewer . 


by the POSITive CONTROL 


WRITING METHOD 


War-swamped industry has welcomed the new 
method of handling shipping and billing paper 
work provided by Mimeograph duplication. 


Invoices, shippers, packing lists, even receiv- 
ing and accountability reports—all the paper 
work needed to ship and bill merchandise— 
can be produced from a single writing on a 
Mimeograph brand stencil sheet. 


The necessary number of copies of each 
requirement is produced from the original 
writing. And each copy comes out clear, crisp, 
black-on-white and remains permanently leg- 
ible, nonsmudging, in spite of greasy hands 
and the roughest kind of treatment. 


om 
‘AC\ Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mork of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


HE STANDARD OF SPEED AND LEGIBILITY IN 
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he New folder shows how to produce 


~ 
‘ 


‘._ sufficient copies of all requirements 
...in permanently legible form... 
from a single writing 


In addition to these outstanding benefits, this 
single-writing method eliminates many possi- 
bilities of error, and helps assure shipment of 
correct merchandise in the right quantity. 


Details of this advanced method of handling 
shipping and billing procedures are explained in 
the new folder, ““Speedier Shipping and Billing 
Procedures.” Send for your free copy and learn 
how this simplified operation can reduce paper 
work and help you speed production. Send 
coupon to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-943 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send mea free copy of the folder, “Speedier Ship- 
ping and Billing Procedures.” 


© ET aE AS 
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and one glance inside will tell you why. It’s 


“precision-built’’ stainless steel—one of a 
new Pfaudler series of jacketed vessels. In 
its capacity range of 5 to 500 gallons there’s 
a standard for your exact needs. 

To cap the climax, this series is not just a 
clever piece of postwar planning. The possi- 
bility of securing—today—the units you need, 
is worth looking into. They are already bring- 
ing world-of-tomorrow efficiency to many 
food and chemical plants. 

Jackets are welded mild steel; liners and 
topheads, stainless steel; nozzle openings 
have loose type flange for strength and flexi- 
bility; bottom outlets are designed for 3” flush 
valves; Pfaudler spiral bevel gear drives are 
quiet and powerful. These new jacketed, 
stainless steel vessels are typical of the con- 
stant developments that maintain Pfaudler 
leadership through- 
out the processing 
industries. Bulletin 
823 describes them 
fully, together with 
all accessories. / 

Regardless of ff 
your processing 
problem, you will be 
interested in the Bis 


Pfaudler Panora- 
ma. It shows the ser- 


Send for your copy, of the 


new booklet, audler 
Precision Built Stainless 


vice role of Pfaudler Steal,“ today. 


glass-lined steel, 

stainless steel and other alloy equipment in 
the food, chemical, beverage and pharma- 
ceutical industries. It's yours for the asking. 
Write the Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


rra@@urn 


Chemical and Food Equipment Engineers 
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Power's Plight 


Nominal priorities and tight 
manpower keep new capac- 
ity program behind schedule; 
WPB hopes to squeak through. 


WPB currently is figuring out how it 
can prevent about 15 strategic projects 
of the 1943 power program from slip- 
ping further behind schedule and how 
to keep some 55 others from dropping 
out of the bottom. Tighter scheduling 
and an occasional urgency rating are ex- 
pected to do the job. 
© Two-Thirds Complete—The real story 
in power, however, is the way two-thirds 
of the program—more than 4,000,000 
kw.—has been put on the line since 
Pearl Harbor by using only nominal 
priority ratings. When some 3,000,000 
kw. were cut out of the schedule a year 
ago, the average rating assigned the 
7,500,000-kw. remainder was A-2. 


This low average was assig 
erately to keep power clear of 
grams as war plants, ships, ; 
tanks. However, slippage in 
program wasn’t bad, consideri 
conflicts with ships for boil 
and turbines; with the alum 
gram for forgings and casting 
@ Balancing the Demands—| 
the rubber, high octane gas, escas 


udsu 
ng; bi 
Fact 
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vessel programs which forced inflaty, ywe 
of the entire priorities system due: non 
overriding directives and urgency (AA\ ed r 
ratings. The slippage accelerated pity | 
To help maintain balance in the year 
new demands, the newly organized oe | 
fice of War Utilities fell back on 4 me Brow 
vate, informal “date-urgency” schedyime” - 
designed to get onto the line generatosfamme™ OY 
which had been ordered for specifi pd, on 
war loads then building up. ‘This gy ailm 
results for machines scheduled for |, ae 
spring, but it pushed summer and {jj _ 
units even further behind. WU 
e The Manpower Pinch—With ty i be 
thirds of the program, materials, an + i 


components situations generally in hang 


ditio 


ne ] 
> ind 
self 
t kilo 
(1) ¢ 


QUICK COMEBACK 


Now that the most critical damage is 
repaired, Army censorship is lifting 
one of its heaviest veils from the dev- 
astating hurricane which lashed Texas, 
July 27. Accounting for the extreme 
secrecy was the knockout dealt Shell's 
huge Deer Park refinery by 132-m.p.h. 
winds off the Gulf. Hardest hit 
among the plant’s gasoline and tolu- 
ene production facilities was the 50x 
1.000-ft. water-cooling tower which 
was completely wrecked (right). Two 
days after the storm, however, its re- 
construction was begun by its builder, 
Fluor Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles. Work- 
ing day and night, Fluor and Shell 
did a normal 60-day job (above) in 
only three weeks. 
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midsummer, it looked like smooth 
ng: but a new impediment bobbed 
Factory manpower was too scarce 
in some cases, too green to keep 
ust of cquipment orders. At the end 
ygust, the 70-odd incomplete units 
jaged 3.9 months behind schedule, 
average about +.5 months late. 
evertheless, OWU insists there is 
wer shortage for essential needs, 
none has developed since loads 
ed climbing, with the first defense 
ity in 1940. But between now and 
year's end, the situation will be 
ter in some areas. 
Brownout” in Abeyance—Barring dis- 
4s to major generating stations in 
se areas, however, there will be no 
-d, on the basis of supply, even for 
4iiment of nonessential civilian 
eT USCS. 
hroughout the whole program, 
VU has kept operating reserves at a 
¢ bones level, depending for emer- 
cy reserves on the knowledge that it 
\d darken neon signs and cut out air- 
ditioning loads (BW—Jul.10°43,p38). 
he Industry’s oes Pape U’s power 
ply men, meanw ile, compliment 
¢ industry publicly and privately for 
self-help now going on to get the 
kilowatt out of existing equipment: 
(1) Operators are pulling down coal 
es to allow hydro storage capacity to 
main at top levels, available for peaks 
d emergencies. 
(2) Overloads on machines and lines 
beyond prudent levels; high-cost 


LIGHT EXECUTIVES 


leased with the prospects of expand- 
mg their year-old transatlantic flying 
ervice, two American Export Airlines 
tecutives talk over the situation. 
‘ice-President James M. Eaton (left) 
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plants, normally used only in major | 
emergencies, are carrying full-time | 
loads. 

(3) Scheduled maintenance is 
deferred. 

(4) Systems a thousand miles apart 
act in intimate cooperation. 
e Cutting Red Tape—Meanwhile, the 
Federal Power Commission has granted 
waivers promptly when OWU has re- 
quired interconnections which normally 
would bring intrastate companies under 
its jurisdiction. 


Towels Get Aid 


Paper converters, 
limited to 90% and recently on 
a 95% basis, now are allowed 
full 1942 production rate. 


being | 


once 


‘Three big-tonnage products constitute 
the principal volume of the major con- 
verters of sanitary tissue paper. Toilet 
paper represents some 58% of tonnage 
for the three, paper towels 28%, nap- 
kins 14%. 

e@ No Restrictions—Toilet papers have 
caused the converters little grief since 
hoarding by consumers died down and 
since the Army completed the topmost | 
tiers of its very large stockpiles (BW — 
Oct.10’42,p30). Production is con- | 
trolled by allocation of pulp. Total con- 
sumption of the industry’s product has 


is getting a first-hand account of an 
overseas survey by F. Lestrade Brown, 
the line’s European director at Lon- 
don. Returning this month from an 
18-month tour of Allied and neutral 
countries, Brown reports conditions 


a GRAHAM TRANS 


ripe for serious postwar planning. 


* No other 
Variable Speed 


Transmission 


GIVES EVERY 
SPEED FROM 
TOP 10 ZERO 
PLUS REVERSE 


VARIABLE 


ONLY THE 


1. Not just 5to 1 range, 
or 10 to 1, or 100 to 
1, but every speed to 
zero, forward and re- 
verse, without stopping 
the motor. 
2, Full torque gueran- 
_ teed over the entire 
speed range. 
3, Close speed adjust- 
ment with accurate 


return to pre-set speeds. 


4, Extreme compact- 
ness, all metal, self- 
lubricated, no belts, 
moderate price. 
Machine designers who 
are modernizing for the 
post war market should 
investigate the Graham. 


Write for Bulletin 506 


Machine Builders 


Graham nc 


Order a 4 HP 
»w to prove its advantages 
use it 


your laboratory as a utility 


WE CAN DELIVER! 


MISSIONS INC. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ADVERTISERS who have proved 
the effectiveness of concentrating 
their advertising messages in the 
medium that gets them the most 
coverage of an important market, 
prefer The Journal. For in Ore- 
gon’s Primary Market, the rich 
Portland Trading Zone . . . live 
717,588 individuals—33% more 
people than dwell in all the rest 
of Oregon. Here industrial pay- 
rolls alone top 48 million dollars 
a month. 

And in this rich Trading Zone 
the daily Journal delivers 80% 
of its circulation—21,993 more 
daily circulation than any other 
newspaper. Portland’s favorite 
newspaper keeps pace with the 
amazing Portland market—total 
daily net paid circulation for the 
six months ending Mar. 31, 1943 
was 151,888; the three months 
average exceeding 156,000. 


~~ 


IT’S ONLY time to go home in Portland, 
but it’s 8:30 p.m. in New York, and a new 


day is just about to dawn in Europe and 
much of the rest of the world. 


Portland families are accustomed to 
read all the news of the current day in The 
Journal each evening—world news, na- 
tional news, local news. It’s all in The 
Journal the same day it happens, thanks 
to the natural time advantage enjoyed 
only by afternoon newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast. Being first with the news 
in times like these, it is only natural that 
The Journal has the largest tirculation in 
its history—and that The Journal is today, 
as it has been for years, the preferred 
newspaper in the Portland area. 


Portland’s Only Afternoon 


The JOURNAL | 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


| increased, but not to any 


Cat q 

Paper napkins have bec r 
considerably exceeding th« nage 
converters could make :inder 
restrictions. Housewives, _ restayp 
and hotels are using then) to tm 
slow-motion laundry service ang 
to-get textiles. Unusual cemanq 
arises because retailers have beep , 
ging paper napkins along with g 
unrationed merchandise in in effog 
make up for sales volume lost oy 
tioned lines. War workers’ lunch , 
and industrial lunchrooms ccoun 
mother big bulge. 

Paper towels became a split 


IN dep 


| ache for the converters last wir 


WPB restricted their manuf: 


|'90% of the 1942 tonnage 

| WPB relaxed this to 95” 

| headache improved not at all, 

| actual use was increasing rapidly 


inventories. were running out. 
month WPB applied another pain kj 
which the industry thinks may req 
its towel troubles. Order M-24]q 
amended, permits manufacture of pg 
towels and paper napkins to the 
1942 tonnage. 
@ The 5% Should Help—Towel { 
liveries have been running 45 to 60 & 
behind receipt of orders in many q 
panies. Resultant screams from who 
sale distributors, retailers, and their 
tomers shook the nerves of the hg 
and small converters. The extra 5% pg 
mitted now is expected to ease f 
situation appreciably. 

(he same factors that boosted s& 
of napkins have operated on househo 
paper towels but are multiplied by t 


| leverage of intensive advertising a 


merchandising by several aggress 
manufacturers, notably Scott Paper 
But in most paper towel lines, hous 
hold rolls are relatively small in tot 
towel tonnage. One company whid 
has promoted them actively has neve 


| got its roll volume above 30%, leavin 
| 70% to the folded towels used predom 


nantly in business and industry. 


| e Could Go Still Higher—Towel to 
| nage in 1942 was probably 15% abow 


the 1936-39 average, hence the revise 


| production quota is about 115% of pre 


war normal. Converters say the indus 
try could probably achieve another 104 
of output on available equipment. 
But they have no faith that they w 
get any such passport to bliss. Mam 
of them, facing dwindling woodpiles of 


| shrinking pulp inventories, and watching 


some plants curtail production or teete 


| along on materials borrowed from better 


heeled competitors, feel they will be 
lucky if the over-all shortage of raw m& 
terial does not force Washington W 
tighten up the restrictions once mot. 
Meanwhile, some important convertes 


| are planning to clamp down still further 


on production and sale of their least 
essential lines, thus divert tonnage 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles,San Francisco | War plants. 
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YEARS OF KNOW-HOW 


For over so Years this Organization has been 


one of America’s Main Sources for Non- 


Ferrous Alloy Ingot from Scrap Metals 


BUY 
WAR 
BONDS 


MIGHIGAN SMELTING ano rerininc 


Division of BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan 


Hices- Lafayette Building 
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Ickes Eyes REA 


Interior Secretary still is 
nursing ambition to be a power 
czar; new post would give him 
control of electrical co-ops. 


wartime czardoms—oil, 
coal, and fish—have increased the duties 
of Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
considerably, but they haven’t detracted 
from his long-standing ambition to dom- 
inate an empire of public power west 
of the Mississippi River. 
e FWA Nudged Aside—That much is 
apparent from Ickes’ latest conquest, in 
which he snatched jurisdiction over 
three southwestern dams and their power 
plants from the Federal Works Agency 
which already had been given authority 
over two of them and expected to gain 
the third. It is also apparent in his 
manecuverings, under cover thus far, to 
get control of the Rural Electrification 
\dministration, now attached to the 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

lhe move to grab REA is typical of 
Ickes’ opportunism. REA is undergoing 
scrious internal conflict, with Adminis- 
trator Harry Slattery stating publicly 
that he thinks he is on the way out 
(BW—Jul.10°43,p27). The Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee has slated an in- 
vestigation of REA for this fall to de- 
termine whether the agency has been 
dominated or its policies affected by the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Assn., and whether it should resume its 
original status as an independent agency. 
With the control of REA in question, 
Ickes thas stepped in with his bid. 
@ Jurisdiction Challenged—Ickes, already 
the biggest single controller of federal 
power projects through the Reclamation 
Bureau and the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, is arguing that REA, in 
itself a lending agency, is part of the 
clectric power business through its con- 
trol over local cooperatives, with only in- 
cidental relationship to the Agriculture 
Dept. of which it is now a part. 

The cooperatives would be ideal cus- 
tomers of the various projects Ickes op- 
crates or whose power he controls. ‘They 
would be particularly welcome after the 
war when new customers will have to be 
found for large blocks of publicly owned 
power which are now serving war loads. 
This will also be important in getting 
continued appropriations with which to 
expand going or deferred projects, for 
Congress would not be likely to appro- 
priate so freely if there were vast unsal- 
able blocks of power. 

e Two Other Advantages—Control of 
REA would be to Interior’s advantage 
from at least two other angles. When 
the Shasta-Oroville line fight (BW —Jul. 
31°43,p38) ended with a technical de- 
feat for Reclamation’s right to erect and 


Numerous 
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operate high-tension transmission lines, 
Ickes’ congressional pals promised that 
the matter would be revived for a “‘prin- 
ciple” vote this fall. If Ickes wins the 
forthcoming test, control of REA would 
furnish the best kind of reason for 
building more such lines. This would be 
no blow to empire building since it is 
in the matter of transmission facilitics 
that the empire is weakest. 

While awaiting the outcome of the 
REA move, Ickes can reflect content- 
edly on a blow well struck for empire in 
his acquisition of jurisdiction over power 
generated at Norfork Dam in Arkansas, 
Pensacola Dam in Oklahoma, and Deni 
son Dam in Texas. 

@ By Executive Order—This jurisdiction 
came in a broad directive ordering him 
to market Denison power, unallocated 
up to Aug. 1. The same executive 
order took away from FWA and gave 
to Ickes the jurisdiction over market- 


ing ot Pensacola and N 
which FWA had gained 
ecutive orders. (Army en; 
erate Norfork and Denis 
come into operation ear 
FWA has been operatin. p, 
but will turn it over to | f 
ation.) Since the total 
pacity at the three dam 
mately 100,000 kw., Ici 
given the essentials of 


1 “Pl 
tas 


Inte 
system of no mean size in 1 areay 
his earlier holdings were s1)\,1}], 

Ickes also was given authority tog 
mandeer facilities of private comy 
in the Denison region to move Der 


power on a “common carrier” 
his was based on lack of iaterigl 
new lines and presumably will be¢ 
cised only in the war perio 

e End of the Line—The Denison g 
tive also stipulated that power be sol 
“war plants, public bodies, and gy 


a 
hint 


Shek 


FIGHTER’S FIREPOWER 


Lined up on a firing range at Buffalo, 
N. Y., a Curtiss P40 Warhawk 
fighter (left) prepares to demonstrate 
for armament experts its wicked fire- 
power with six .50 caliber machine 


guns. At the squeeze of the trige 
the left and right-wing _batte 
(right) open up with hot streams 
slugs. A few seconds later, a Cutt 
Wright technician surveys the tes 
on a section of metal aircraft wi 
(below)—literally shot to ribbons. 
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Is Recouditionug “Jools Oue of Your 
Problems 7 


scarbide tipped tools for example 


ere your grinding wheel and your grinding 
schnique both are highly important. 


ere is a Norton booklet that covers the subject 
titled "Grinding Carbide Tipped Tools.” 


specifies which type of Norton Diamond Wheels 
ould be used for each kind of grinding. 


bons, gt has a chapter on the uses of Norton Metal Bonded 
Diamond Wheels; another on Norton Resinoid 
ded Diamond Wheels, and a third chapter 
you where Crystolon (silicon carbide) grinding 
tls should have a part in reconditioning carbide 
d tools. 


The book is sent free 


orton Company « Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 


——————————— 


{| NORTON ABRASIVES — 
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From Columns of Beauty 
to Carloads of Bombs 


Tas that tall, graceful Ionic column? 


Makes you think of majestic public build- 
ings, doesn’t it?...of quiet dignity, and peace. 
Well, in peace times Union Metal made 
such columns; made them of steel for lasting 
strength; tapered and fluted them for grace 
and beauty; produced them in quantity and 
at low cost. 
But that was in peacetime. 


Today the special skills acquired by our 

craftsmen in the pre-war development of 
better products of steel are now being de- 
voted to Uncle Sam. The design ideas, the 
mastery of steel fabricating techniques, the 
unique ability to take sheets of steel and 
mold them into architectural columns, street 
lighting standards, foundation piling, and 
materials handling units are now making 
possible the better production of such war- 
needed articles as cargo booms, gun mounts, 
and practice bombs by the carload. 


When peace returns, though, and men 
begin rebuilding the world, all of the time- 
proven abilities of our craftsmen and the 
new ideas and experiences they have gained 
in war production, once again will be made 
available to you. 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Invest in Victory—Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


UNION METAL 


Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 


oo 


atives and other persons, i: 
preference.” This leaves 
panies at the end of the li: 
ing Denison power. 

Meanwhile, the Army's POlicy g 
tiring over-age officers caught y 
Col. John C. Damon, who was ; 
in the side of public powcr meq 
they had him Picked Upstairs” lag 
Damon, attached to the War 
price adjustment section, was » 
Aug 31 at the age of 61 with ay 
mately 900 other over-age officers, 
retirement age for a colonc! on dy 
the United States is 60.) Damop 
been chief of the Army-Navy Muni 
Board’s Power Branch until last Ny 
ber and was a leading light in the 
ices’ crackdown on all none 
power generation or distribution 
grams, public or private. 


that on 
PTivate 


for )) i» 


Butane Dries Up 


One oil company will 
all output for essential use 
dismay of West Coast farm 
whose machines need it for 


West Coast farmers suffered a he 

| blow recently when a major oil q 

| pany, one of their big suppliers, notif 

customers there will be no more but 

| for farm users after Oct. 1. All theo 

| pany’s future output of the liquid pe 

leum gas will go into manufacture 

| high octane gasoline for the services: 
butadiene for synthetic rubber. 

| @ Byproduct of the Refineries—Wi 

this means to the farmers may be judg 

| from the fact that a few years ago th 

| sands began converting not only th 

home cooking stoves but also their tr 

tors, trucks, irrigation pumping plan 

and other equipment to butane becaz 

| the cost was low, ranging from 34 


| gallon for large consumers to 54¢ | 
| small users. California oil compani 


encouraged the trend because it 


| lowed them to cash in on a byprodu 


Now the farmers face increasing ! 


strictions on use of butane which | 


next spring may become serious. So f 
other oil companies haven't committe 
themselves. 


| @ No Replacement Equipment—1 ou 


part of it is that the War Product 
Board has told the farmers there is1 
equipment available by which th 
could convert their farm machinery ' 
use gasoline or propane, another liqu 
petroleum gas. Anyhow, propane | 


| quires storage tanks able to withstan 
| 250-Ib. 


pressure. Their butane tail 
can only withstand a pressure of 1251 
Switching to propane would force farm 
ers to build new tanks, and there are 
materials available for the job. 
Worried farm leaders in Freso 
Calif., made a hasty survey last week ‘ 
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BATTERY-POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
KEEP WAR MATERIALS ON THE MOVE! 


} Ngetiects war materials moving smoothly from 
receiving platform to shipping department is 
a man-sized job . . . a job electric industrial trucks 
are doing sensationally well in thousands of plants Write for your 


from coast to coast. copy of the latest 


_ To meet today’s triple-shift schedules, more and catalog on Philco 
more truck owners are replacing with Philco “XL” Electric Industrial 
conse ae Batteries because Philco-Powered Trucks move 10% Truck Batteries, 
- 23 = more material per charge! Every cell is engineered 
produc aes for 10% extra capacity! 


ey td And with sustained high voltage, hour after hour, 


a a Philco packs the extra wallop you need to get 
meill : materials moved in a hurry! 
Ind, Ty i ‘a ch Battery ‘ Get the facts on Philco when you specify bat- 
in Steel Tray j teries for new equipment or replacements. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION © TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
Soles Agents in 109 Industrial Cities 
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EVEN 
LUNCH 


MINUTES 


COUNT. . . on the 
Production “front [ 


Lunch AT the job means back 
ON the job sooner. .. and fewer workers 
bring lunch from home since food ra- 
tioning began! That’s why, in so many 
factories, you'll find Pick-built equip- 
ment saving steps at meal-time, feed- 
ing workers quicker, bringing welcome 
relaxation without wasting productive 
time. Sometimes it’s a cafeteriaina cen- 
tral spot, sometimes it’s a mobile unit 
that brings food into each department. 
Whatever YOUR particular need may 
be, you will benefit by discussing it with 
one of the Pick engineers who know the 
answers to mass- 
feeding problenas. 
No obligation. 
PIX PORTABLE FOOD-BAR, 
Desigaed to save steps, 
save time, save precious 
floor space. Keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffee 
piping hot .. . serves 
sandwiches, drinks, pas- 


try and candy. 4 sizes. 
Send forour booklet CW 6. 


SS 
FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
+ Fou War PndusTices « 
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butane users in the rich San Joaquin 
Valley and found some 36,000. They 
discovered that the 2,000 users they 
ueried on butane consumption need 
5,500,000 gal. annually. 

@ Playing Their Cards?—Farm leaders 
profess to see two jokers in the deck. 
They are resigned to the fact that in- 
creasing amounts of butane must go to 
war production, but they believe the 
eagerness of producers to switch entirely 
to that field may spring in part from 
the -fact that the Army and Navy are 
paying well above the OPA price ceil- 
ings of 34¢ for butane consumed on 
farms. Also, they believe the oil com- 
a have long wanted to supply the 
arm trade without distributing through 
independent retail middlemen, and they 
suspect that one reason for the prospec- 
tive drastic curtailment of supply may be 
an attempt to force the middlemen out 
so that, after the war, they can control 
expanding butane sales. 

The Petroleum Administration for 
War has struggled with the problem but 
hasn’t made much headway. It has left 
the matter up to producers. This doesn’t 
set so weil with the farmers who feel 
most producers are preoccupied with 
supplying their war customers and aren’t 
worrying too much about the farm trade. 
PAW has persuaded one of the West 
Coast Army camps to switch from bu- 
tane to propane and will encourage 
trucking concerns to convert from bu- 
tane to gasoline where possible. 

e Pressure Urged—Meanwhile, farmers 
in the San Joaquin Valley, with their 
usual aggressiveness, have started a series 


| of broadcasts from Fresno to acquaint 


butane users with the seriousness of the 
situation and to whip up farmer opinion 
to demand that more aie action be 
taken in Washington for relief. 


Venezuelan Oj 


First imports are here , 
. , ; 
oil men haven't let out a pe 
it means protection of reser 
in our own pools. 


With the opening of th Big Inj 
pipeline and the decline in U boat , 
ingse worry over military upplies 
petroleum products has shifted {, 
transportation to supply. 

e@ First Arrivals—The cry, “W hy no 
more foreign oil?” was partly answe, 
only a few weeks ago when two tank 
discharged Venezuelan oil at Amery 
refineries. They were the first such 
rivals since the war cut off this sup) 
Oil men see in the movement ing. 
tions that the government intend; 
protect home fields—and conservatig 
ists hope that conclusion is right, 
During peacetime, any stepup in i 
ports would provoke harsh outcry q 
political repercussions in the oil sti 
because the owner of a stripper y 
(the farmer and other small-time p 
ducers of crude) wants no foreign 
competing in his home market. But; 
wartime, Washington can get away wi 
increased imports both because y 
makes every available pint importa 
and because the government does 
have to reveal what is going on. 
e@ Matches Eastern Quota—East Co 
civilians have a marked interest in th 
Venezuelan imports. Quotas allotted b 
the Petroleum Administrator for Wg 
to the East for September are 342,00) 
bbl. daily. Production in Venezuela i 
over 500,000 bbl. daily. But many 
the wells are capped. By putting thes 


| STAKE IN THE FUTURE 


Convinced that the helicopter busi- 
ness is destined for big things after 
the war; Robert P. McCulloch is get- 
ting in on the ground floor now. 
Recently he sold his stock in his Mil- 
waukee supercharger plant to Borg- 
Warner, resigned the presidency, and 
formed the McCulloch Aviation Co. 
to develop helicopters that he hopes 
to sell after the war at prices ranging 
from $1,500 to $3,000. Wartime pro- 
duction of the new concern will be 
light two-cycle engines and aircraft 
motors of advanced design—units that 
might readily power rotor ships to 
come. And McCulloch, who is con- 
centrating his future hopes on two 
helicopter models, is an old hand at 
playing hunches. Former aviator, 
champion outboard motor boat and 


auto racer, he pinned his hopes 
not-too-well-known engine supercharg 
ers in 1935. By 1941, his research 
shop had become a $125,000 stream 
lined factory. This McCulloch ha 
now sold out to seek business adver 
ture in another untried field. 
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ean can be won or lost 


comin 
PART 


tion with delays, confusion, errors an 


RIGHT HERE!” 


RECEIVING is the first actual step in pro- 
duction progress—when schedules 
needed materials or 
shipments, LATE shipments and 


Today, MORE 


ipments are burdening Pica 
e- 


necked materials—unless the following es- 
sential elements are present in an adequate 
system of control... . 


. An efficient Receiving Report 
SPEED: system permits pte and 
moving of incoming materials immediately. 
In typical Standard Systems, the original 
record speedily written on the spot is the 
final report; rewriting is eliminated and 
materials do not await transcribing of ac- 
cumulated records before they can move to 
the department which requisitioned them. 


cumstances, is provid 
designed Receiving Report. Such a system 
will establish a definite routine for han- 
dling materials requiring inspection, or im- 
mediately clearing those not requiring it. 
Guaranteed consecutive numbers create an 


INFORMATION: Complete information 


required by given cir- 
a for on a properly 


audit control and a tracer record, 


NOTIFICATION: Handwritten or type- 

written, a Standard 
System provides sufficient copies, all cre- 
ated at one writing, for prompt advice to 
Production Planning at all departments 
concerned, This includes proper support- 
ing records for Accounts Payable, as to 
quantities, and acceptance or rejection— 
quickly clearing invoices for discounts. 


57.14% of “Paperwork” Eliminated by Seiberling System 


EIBERLING Rubber Company is 

one of hundreds of leading Ameri- 
can industries now deriving the ad- 
vantages of simplicity, speed, and 
control of material provided by 
Standard Systems applied to their 
individual problems. Seiberling re- 
moved the constant threat of ma- 
terials piling up with records incom- 
plete, when they replaced a method 
requiring the original record to be 


Standard is the originator, in continuous business forms, 
of these distinctive marginally punched holes which are 
Marks of Identity of the continuous forms of The Stand- 
ard Kegister Company—“‘the Forms with the Punch.” 
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transcribed by typist. A Receivin 
Report System handwritten on Stand: 
ard | Registers reduced 7 form-han- 
dling and writing operations to 3— 
a 57.14% elimination of operations. 
You'll be interested in this case- 


story as one example of how basic 
principles of Standard’s Systems 
(handwritten or typewritten) im- 
rove control not only in receiving 
co in all material control, produc- 
tion, shipping and other functions. 


O THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY ®@ DAYTON 1, OHIO O 


On the Pacific Coast, address Sunset McKee-Standard ister Sales Company, 
Oakland, Calif., and in Canada, Crain Printers, .» Ottawa, Ontario. 


Standard Systems 


OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 
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Receiving Report C) 


There is no doubt that it would require 45 single 


spindle machines to turn out the airplane en- 
gine cylinder sleeves produced each day by 
this battery of 9 6-spindle Mult-Au-Matics. In 
fact, the 45 would produce fewer. For the old- 
type machines stop while the work is chucked. 
With the Mult-Au-Matic your working stations 
keep right on turning. With the Mult-Au-Matic, 
you have continuous production — and the sav- 
ings in floor space and skilled man-power, as 
you see, are tremendous. 

One thing more that’s important. These 
Mult-Au-Matics will go right on saving time 
and cost after the war is won. They can be 
quickly retooled for new and different jobs. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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NEW CONSTITUTION 


To undertake the writi:. o§ 
new state constitution in \ irtiy, 
was frightening to some \\ 
ans a year ago when the 


of holding a constitution 
vention was submitted to | 
ple. Most voters disregard 
fears; 366,018 were in f 
holding the convention tl 
and only 265,294 were op] 

Now it is widely rec 
that this convention, conc; 
Sept. 21 at the State Capit 
Jefferson City, offers a r 
portunity to modernize a 
basic law, having in vic 
economic and social con 
which will exist after the w 

The state’s present constituti 
was adopted in 1875. Amended 
many times, it has bec 
patchwork — a living M 
Compromise. 

he state’s system of taxatior 
the judiciary, organization of th. 
executive and legislative depart 
ments, and the matter of fair ap 
portionment of representation i1 
the legislature will be major prob 
lems, the solution of which wil 
be of vital importance to nationa 
distributors as well as to loca 
business. A unicameral legislaturc 
will be proposed but apparent) 
has little chance of being adopted 
Representation in both legislative 
houses has long been _heavih 
weighted in favor of the rura 
areas at the expense of the cities 


| into production, the output could 


raised to $00,000 bbl. daily. 
Che upsurge of tanker launchings a 


| well as the decline of sinkings are beg 
| ning to show. Up to July, 65 tanker 


were delivered this year, and plans « 


| for a fleet built up to a total of 661 | 
the end of 1944. The new oil carries 


are fast and carry 135,000 bbl., as co 


| pared with about 100,000 bbl. for pr 
| war types. 
| @ Increasing Capacity — Venezuel: 


docks are not much farther from New 
York refineries by sea than are Gult 
Coast ports. Also Venezuela, next t 
the U. S., is the handiest source 
major supply for war needs in Britan 
Hence oil companies in Venezuela art 
straining to expand their refining. Si- 
clair plans a large refinery there whik 
Shell, Standard companies, Gulf, ané 
Texas are stepping up capacity. 
American engineers are working 0 
plans for a 100-octane refinery in Mev- 
ico without waiting for all the deta.’ 
to be nailed down. There also is tak 
of boosting refineries in the Near East 


| though there is a big “if” concerning 


equipment and construction. 
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Jo speed record finding and posting / 


War industry has turned to Cardineer as the 
emergency answer to speedier record-finding 
and posting. It saves 40% in work hours. 
Prove it by test in your own plant. It lowers 
costsone Cardineer unit houses 6,000 cards, 
within easy reach of the operator’s fingers. It 
is portable—roll it in the safe at night, or from 
desk to desk during the day. It can be ordered 
and shipped mow. It’s Diebold’s answer to 
Industry’s need for speedy record keeping with 
maximum accuracy. Order Cardineer Now. 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED © CANTON, OHIO 
Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Company 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


Cardineer’s handy removable wheel 
segments allow easy division of work. 


ASK FOR YOURS 
Booklets in time-money saving are 
free as follows; check and pin on your 
letterhead: laventories 1, Costs 0, 
Sp yo memeny 3 Mentend Equip- 


DIEBOLD 
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Postwar Fizzle? 


Mexican government plan 
to modernize textile industry is 
fought by workers and owners 
who fear peace will end boom. 


MEXICO CITY—The wartime boom 
in Mexican textile production and ex- 
ports not only has inspired grandiose 
government plans for the modernization 
of the industry, but also has raised fears 
abroad—principally in the United States 
—that the highly protected Mexican in- 
dustry will hold the important Latin- 
American markets it has gained during 
the war if such a program is pushed to 
completion. 
© Opposition Seen—Cautious observers 
are less inclined to accept the blueprints 
of government officials as the shadow 
of impending reality than to recognize 
the weight of opposition to the on me 
being built up among both workers and 
owners. Mexico’s postwar problems af- 
fecting textile output are highlighted in 
a recent official analysis of the industry 
which has not yet been publicly re- 
leased. 

The report emphasizes (1) the low 

productivity and high cost of labor, (2) 
the antiquity of equipment which re- 
tards production, and (3) the unfortu- 
nate but necessary dispersal of factories. 
To this must be added the workers’ 
fears of technological unemployment 
and the owners’ unwillingness to invest 
large war profits in the industry for fear 
of expropriation. 
@A_ Typical Problem—Mexico’s  di- 
lemma in connection with her expanded 
textile industry is typical of similar 
problems arising in other countries 
where the war has forced output be- 
yond normal bounds either to replace 
unavailable imports er to meet rising 
export demands. The Mexican govern- 
ment hopes to avert a postwar collapse 
by increasing the efficiency of factories 
to approach the level of competing ex- 
porting countries. The success of these 
measures will affect not only Mexico but 
also the exporting countries—Britain, 
the United States, and Japan—whose 
markets have gone to Mexican pro- 
ducers. It also has significance for manu- 
facturers of textile equipment, U. S. 
manufacturers with warehoused second- 
hand machinery, and all others indi- 
rectly affected by trends in world textile 
production. 

In Mexico, textiles rank first in the 
light industry category, and production 
in 1942, up 70% over 1938, reached 
a value close to $60,000,000. The indus- 
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try employs nearly 50,000 workers, and 
production is almost exclusively from 
native materials. In 1941, for instance, 
out of $23,000,000 spent by the indus- 
try for raw cotton, 93% was spent in 
Mexico. 

© By Comparison—More than 200 fac- 
tories are officially listed as engaged in 
the production of cotton textiles. Of 
these, 110 have declared capital in ex- 
cess of $20,000, but only a dozen have 
a capitalization of better than $200,000. 
For sake of comparison, in 1935 the 
U. S. textile plant was 22.4 times as 
great as Mexico’s and productivity per 
worker was 2.52 times as great. 

The 110 largest producers account for 

more than 90% of total Mexican out- 
put, but small manufacturers perform 
an essential function in the economy 
chiefly because of high distribution costs 
and actual lack of transportation. 
@To Fatten Pay Envelopes—High 
among the reasons the government sub- 
mits for modernizing the industry is the 
low productivity of textile workers— 
about $900 annually per worker—which 
is allegedly due to the age and condition 
of equipment. Although textiles are 
among the country’s chief products, per- 
worker productivity ranks 18th in he 
list of industries and is only one-tenth 
as great as in wheat milling which holds 
top rank. 

Renovation of the factories is also in- 


tended to decrease dependen 
ported textiles. In 192], 
000,000 was spent abroad, bu 
introduction of protective duti 
a sharp decline occurred in im 
this had recovered in 1940-4 
an average of less than $5,000, 
average ad valorem protecti 
but a few products, such as 
tires, not manufactured local), 
to 21.4% for threads, 31.8% f, 
and 53% for manufactured cot, 
goods. The trade treaty signed wig 
the United States earlier this vcar Mad 
relatively few downward adjust 
these rates. 

e Exports Have Risen—In nori.! ting 
Mexico is not an exporter of cotto; 
textiles. The war, however. « cated 3 
substantial foreign demand, pecialh 
in Central America. From S$] 40,00 
in 1940-—0.5% of production—expor 
rose steadily, reaching $785,000 in 194) 
and $7,333,000 in 1942—12.2% of pro 
duction. 

Only a quarter of Mexico's exports 
or less are going to the United States, 
Ihe American share of cotton cloth ey. 
ports in 1941 was $115,000, whik 
exports to other countries ran to $338. 
000. In 1942, the U. S. share jumped 
to $1,135,000, but other countries took 
$6,942,000 worth of cloth. During th 
first five months of this year, the U.§ 
imported $825,000 of cotton goods out 
of Mexico’s export total of $5,418.00 
@ Union Power Shown—Although the 
Camacho government is pushing it 
plans to hold this trade after the wa: 
and has been dickering with officials in 


imount 


fabric, 


ients jp 


WARTIME IN PARIS 


Nazi-occupied Paris still has its taxi- 
cabs. But they're a far cry from the 
darting, honking hacks that kept pre- 
war pedestrians ever on the dodge. 
Today’s cab is an ingenious oversized 


perambulator, towed by a tandem br 
cycle that requires a “co-driver —to 
help supply the motive power. In 
them, citizens roll along silently, 
hardly making 10 m.p.h., while Ger- 
man soldiers and collaborating Pat 
sians ride in the few remaining autos. 
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Master Flaw-Hinder 


gun tubes, castings, forgings and heavy machinery, Baldwin 
brings mammoth facilities and the experience of a hundred 


years to the service of America. 


This, too, is a Baldwin. 

Perhaps you have never seen it. . . yet st, and others like 
it, may have saved your life a dozen times. 

It is a Baldwin testing machine that checks the strength 
and soundness of metal going into vital parts of cars, 
trains, ships and aircraft. Travel is made safer by the inside 
information this machine is giving in the laboratories. It 
touches your life in another way, too, for it is an essential 
tool of engineers in developing the improved design and 
materials needed for speedier victory and a pleasanter 
peacetime world. 

This testing machine is only one of many important 
Baldwin products. Building locomotives for home and 
foreign service, producing diesel marine engines, forging 
shells, or turning out ship propellers, tanks, gun mounts, 


The Baldwin Locoriotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


ys Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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READ WHAT 


George E. O'Neill 
Safety Engineer of Bendix 


MARINE Div! 


THINKS ABOUT 


SPEEDI-DRI 


OIL AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


Writing to the Editor of a safety 
magazine, Mr. George E. O'Neill, 
Safety Engineer of the Marine 
Division of Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration, says, in part: “Oil ab- 
sorption by the use of sawdust... 
is both unsanitary and inflam- 
mable, creating a great fire 
hazard. Prior to the use of 
SPEEDI-DRI we risked this un- 
healthy condition but now our 
floors and platforms are kept 
continually clean with SPEEDI- 
DRI. I believe that facts about 
products of this nature should be 
passed on to others...” 


Mr. O'Neill might also have added that 
SPEEDI-DRI provides an immediate, non- 
skid surface, soaks up oil and grease from 
wood, steel, or concrete floors, brightens 
vp the plant, saves shoes from oil rot, 
protects workmen's feet and is especially 
effective where women are employed. By 
its ease of application and removal, 
SPEEDI-DRI saves vital manpower and 
cleaning costs. No expensive machinery or 
scouring compounds are necessary. 
Thousands of plants are now using SPEEDI- 
DRI in preference to all other oil-absorp- 
tives, because it gives more protection per 
pound at less cost. 


Try SPEEDI-DRI in your plant. It will work 
wonders for you. Prompt service from 
warehouse stocks in leading cities. Un- 
limited, priority-free supply. 


Ask for a demonstration . . . or write for 
a free, testing sample. If you use water- 
soluble oils or if water is also present, 
specify SOL-SPEEDI-DRi. 


SUPPLIERS 
East — REFINERS LUBRICATING CO, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Midwest and South 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Washington for the purchase of dis- 
carded U. S. equipment, local producers 
are almost unanimously opposed to the 
scheme. 

For one thing the Federation of Tex- 
tile Workers, a strong union, fears un- 
employment for its members if the in- 
dustry is more highly mechanized. The 
strength of this opposition was demon- 
strated in 1939 when negotiations for 
the purchase of modern looms in Switz- 
erland broke down as a result of union 
protests. In 1942, the federation ap- 
proved modernization in principle on 
the condition that employers would 
guarantee wages of displaced workers 
until they were reemployed or obtained 
other acceptable jobs. LEarlier this 


| month the federation’s national council 
| threw another scare into employers by 
| proposing the constitution of a govern- 
_ ment textile control committee to regu- 
| late working conditions and to compel 
| owners to employ current profits for 
| modernization. 

|e Peace Will End Boom—Most Mexi- 
| can. manufacturers are convinced that 
| the present boom will end with the war 
| and that the industry will not be able 
| to compete in world markets with the 
highly mechanized American and Brit- 


ish mills or with producers in countries 
with low living standards, such as Japan. 
Although they do not recognize the 
possibility publicly, most owners also 
feel that a highly efficient and profitable 
industry would be quickly nationalized 
or expropriated by the government un- 
der pressure from the workers. 

In addition, many manufacturers—a 
large number of them European—are 
not at all tempted by the offers of dis- 
carded U. S. equipment. They prefer 
to wait until after the war when they 
claim new and efficient equipment at a 
lower price will be available in Europe. 
e Immediate Action Unlikely—In the 
face of this opposition, it is unlikely that 
the much-discussed modernization will 
become a reality in the near future, al- 
though there is always the possibility 
that American venture capital, currently 
available in quantity, may take a fling at 
setting up new production facilities with 
U.S. equipment and know-how. 


HIGHWAYS TO MEXICO 


The Pan-American highway, when it 
reaches postwar maturity, may fan out 
into a network. Nowhere is there a 
city that is really content with being 
bypassed; the cities of the Pacific North- 
west have their own plans bain 9 
11’43, p40) for hooking onto the north- 
ern link of the long road, and now 
southwestern centers are hard at work 
trying to tie into Mexican segments. 

There are three highways from the 
United States to Mexico City, but only 
one of them is fully paved—the one en- 
tered by way of Laredo, Tex. The other 
two head up, on the United States side, 


in E] Paso, Tex., and Nogales. 
E] Paso is campaigning hard +) g¢ 
highway paved, and, because « 
tion, the city has the full b 
New Mexico as well as west ‘| 

The drive was forwarded wh 
gation of business men, headed | 
Mexico’s Sen. Dennis Chavyc 
Mexico City, calling on Presiden 
uel Avila Camacho and his br 
Gen. Maximino Avila Camachv. 
ter of communications. The, 
away with the promise that the 
to both Nogales and El Paso y 
completely paved by the end « 

The Americans doubt that 
ery can be supplied by the 
States in sufficient quantity to 
Mexico to fulfill the promise 
deadline set, even though Sen. 
is pledged to do his best to get th 
eqtipment. 


CANADA 


Ottawa Fireworks 


Union spokesman fired 
from labor tribunal for sitdown; 
price controls menaced in row 
over wage ceilings. 


OTTAWA — Canada’s anti-inflation 

and labor relations front has become as 
confused as the military and _ political 
situation in Italy. Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King’s cabinet spent most of 
last week planning attacks on some sii. 
ients, retreats from others, and it con- 
tinues in session on these same prob- 
lems this week. 
e For Unconditional Surrender—l'igur- 
ing prominently in the labor relations 
wage ceiling crisis was J. L. Cohen 
English-born Toronto labor lawyer, who 
has been labor representative on Can- 
ada’s National War Labor Board since 
it was reorganized last February into a 
three-man industrial court. Cohen is 
leading a fight for unconditional sur 
render by Ottawa to the labor proposals 
submitted to NWLB during the last 
two months. 

Three weeks ago Cohen started a 
one-man sitdown strike in NWLB (BW 
—Sep.4’43,p52). He wouldn’t resign, 
but he wouldn’t take part in the work 
of the board until the government was 
prepared to announce a new labor pol- 
icy, which meant making a decision be- 
tween majority recommendations of 
NWLB Chairman C. P. McTague and 
industry’s representative, and Cohen's 


nounced he was calling off his strike 
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IN THE WORLD’S | 
oy LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


litical 


I a E in the great forge shop of Crane’s Chicago 

works, rows of hammers are pounding raw steel 
into bonnets and stems—dises and flanges, shaping 
parts for valves that our armed forces and war industry 


need to bring ever closer the day of final victery. 


In the forge shop—as in ali departments of Crane 
Co.—production has been vastly increased to meet 
war's insistent demands. And it is gratifying to know 
that in times of war as well as in times of peace, America 
looks to Crane to produce quality valves in quantity for 


controlling the flow of water and steam —of air and oil. 


Crane is today, asin the past, making valves and fittings 
— making them in vastly increased quantities. When the 
war is won, this production backed by the experience 
and manufacturing “know hows” required in making 
valves for war, promises America’s peacetime industry 


rapid delivery on high quality flow control equipment. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


RANE VALVES 


Created by 


AIR 
COMPRESSOR 
SPECIALISTS 


For more than 20 years, all of the 
research, engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities as well as the finances 
of the Quincy Compressor Co. have 
been devoted exclusively to the de- 
signing and building of Air Com- 
pressors, This policy of specialization 
has helped to make the name 
“Quincy” a symbol for efficiency and 
dependability. Quincy offers a com- 
plete line of both air and water 
cooled compressors ranging from 1 
to 80 cu. ft. displacement. The armed 
forces and essential industries are 
depending more and more on Quincy 
Specialists to help solve compressed 
air problems. If you have such prob- 
lems let Quincy Specialists help you 


new 


AIR COMPRESSOR 
SELECTOR 


Accurately selects correct size and 
type compressor in one minute! 
Works like a slide rule. One simple 
setting gives: free air delivery, 
r.p.m., piston displacement and h. p. 
motor required. 


Sent FREE upon request. 


Yuiney 
COMPRESSORS 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: 


, an York - Chicago - San Francisco - Washington - St. Lovie] 
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at the request of the big unions. Two 
days later King inint an order-in- 
council removing Cohen from the 
board. King disclosed that he fired 
Cohen on receiving notification from 
McTague that he would not continue 
as chairman of the board in association 
with Cohen. 

Cohen has lost the first round of his 

fight to Irish-Canadian McTague. The 
labor unions backing Cohen lost an- 
other round when, in protest against 
Cohen’s absence from the board, they 
attempted to block the hearing of wage 
applications from steel unions. Mc- 
Tague ruled on the applications in the 
absence of both Cohen and the spokes- 
man for the unions. 
@ Ceiling Punctured Again—McTague’s 
decision on steel wages punctures the 
ceiling for the second time this year. 
Last March NWLB granted increases 
of 44¢ to 64¢ to unskilled workers of 
Algoma Steel Co. at Sault Ste. Marie 
and Dominion Steel at Sydney, N. S., 
bringing the base rate to 50¢. Unions 
accept the ruling as only temporarily 
satisfactory; they want base rates boosted 
to 55¢ with increases for skilled workers 
in proportion. 

Cohen is expected to take his fight 
against NWLB and the government to 
the convention of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor in Montreal next week. 
He will suggest scrapping NWLB as an 
industrial court and the substitution of 
a national arbitration body in which 
labor would face industry under a non- 
partisan chairman—other than Mc- 
Tague. 

° td Doomed?—Dismissal of Cohen 
strengthens the prospect that Ottawa 
will adopt the McTague majority re- 
port, terms of which-have not yet been 
released by the cabinet. Labor's sup- 
port of Cohen’s case makes it unlikely 
that a substitute board member ac- 
ceptable to the unions can be found, 
thus foreshadowing the doom of the 
tripartite board. Also worrying King and 
his cabinet is the problem of adjusting 
price control to further breaks jn the 
wage ceiling understood to be recom- 
mended by McTague’s majority report. 

The issue is partly pret 
King government lost five federal by- 
elections last month, and these defeats 
are blamed in part on unpopularity of 
the administration’s wage and price pol- 
icy. The cabinet is split on the question 
of what to do, one section of ministers 
urging a major retreat from the anti- 
inflation policy adhered to until now. 
Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley heads the 
faction favoring all-out efforts to hold 
the line. The immediate situation is 
such that Canada’s future price ceilin 
policy has passed out of the hands o 
Price Control Chief Donald Gordon 
into the hands of the cabinet, which 
takes orders from King. Politics rather 
than economics will play an important 
role in his decision. 
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CANADA FOLLOWS SUIT 


To far-flung ports are going US 
lend-lease goods plastered with of 
cial and private “Made in U.S” }; 
bels (BW —Sep.443,p48). So Cay 
ada, too, is set to follow the samé 
advertising tack. Thus Canada’s neg 
Mutual Aid Board, composed of fi 
cabinet ministers, has designed 

maple leaf label which has the nam 
Canada appearing not only in Eng 
lish but also in Chinese and Russiaq 
for all supplies going out under thé 
board’s program. 


" 000 br 
Nickel Output Off 
Biggest mine of its kind or 
slowed up by labor shortages ty 
and reduced work efficiency; vc 


dairy 
f mi 


2,000 more men needed. 


SUDBURY, Ont. — Labor shortagesm Pre 
and reduced work efficiency are cutting ->¢ | 
output of nickel at the largest mune gm 0u 
operation of its kind in the world, tha and { 
of International Nickel Co. War-str- uidy | 
tegic nickel, however, is stockpiled tar! er 

Wii C 


well through Canada and the United 
States, and little likelihood is seen of a 
impairment of alloy steel production 
because of lowered supply. 
e Short of Men—Employment at lic 
Inco properties clustered around Suc 
bury is approximately 12,000 mer 
Earlier this year that total was about 
500 higher, and today it is nearly 2." 
short of what company officials wan‘ 
Steps to combat labor shortages 2 
Sudbury were taken more than a vea' 
ago when the Ottawa government 
sought to lure several thousand gold 
miners from the Kirkland Lake-Tim- 
mins camps to Sudbury and other bas 
metal mines. The move was unsuc 
cessful. Only about 800 went to Suc 
bury, and few remained. 
@ Women’s Work Limited—Since then 
International Nickel has been utilizing °° ‘ 


LUN 
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, increasing number of women in sur- 

operations. Wages starting at $+ 
day acc bringing to the personnel 
Zoe; a steady stream of girls whose 
pings in the past have been small by 
omparison. But the number of jobs 
- can fill, and their ability to fill 
-m, are limiting factors. 
Efficiency in the mines and on other 
sbs where men are employed is said to 
we shown a steady decline, although 
dow one, during recent months. 

nion Drive in Progress—The C.I.O. 
ine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union 
. conducting its second big member- 
hip drive at Sudbury. Three years ago 
organizational drive was begun under 
full head of steam but came to an 
timely end when opposition miners 
nvaded the union offices, smashed 
em, and drove the organizers out of 
he city. 


RAIN WORRY GROWS 


The first 1943 crop estimate by the 
Jominion Bureau of Statistics reduces 
oncern over wheat storage problems but 
idds to worry over feed grain supplies. 
Grain production is off sharply from 
1942. 

Wheat harvests, down 50%, will total 
only 296,259,000 bu.—the smallest crop 
since 1937. Oats are expected to fall 
152,000,000 bu. to *499,609,000 bu. 
Barley, if it hits the expected 222,655,- 
000 bu., will be off only 36,500,000 bu. 

Reacting quickly to the bad crop 
forecast, the Agriculture Minister, 
James Gardiner, granted an additional 
$20,000,000 to producer-distributors of 
dairy products to maintain feed cost 
levels on western *coarse grains to be 
moved east and to encourage eastern 


dary farmers to maintain production | 


f milk, cheese, and livestock. 

Producers’ milk subsidy is raised from 
25¢ to 55¢ per 100 Jb. from October 
through April, milk for concentration 
and for cheddar cheese will get a sub- 
dy of 30¢ for the same period, and 
after Jan. 1, the 8¢ bonus on butterfat 
will be boosted to 10¢. 


LUMBER CEILING CRACKED 


_ A break in the price ceilings imposed 
last February and March on Canadian 
softwood lumber entering eastern states 
came last week end as expected (BW— 
Sep.11'43,p57). The first concession is 
in advance of 3¢ per 1,000 b.ft. on 
pruce lumber; the ceiling on Ottawa 
Valley white pine is expected to follow. 

For lumber users, the situation has 
worsened. Timber Controller Alan 
Williamson has warned that out of a 
‘943 output of 4,200,000,000 b.ft. only 
100,000,000 b.ft. will be for nonwar in- 
dustrial and civilian use. Of this, 200,- 
000,000 b.ft. will go to farmers, leav- 
ng only 700,000,000 b.ft. for the trade 


‘o channel to civilian markets. 
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“WAIT A MINUTE, GIRLS...” 


“...The Payroll Department Can Settle 
This With a Todd Form-Master.”’ 


Why tie up overburdened typewrit- 
ers making out payroll records? With 
a Todd Form-Master, any clerk can 
do the work faster and cut payroll 
posting time an average of 50%. The 
reason: A single operation completes 
all essential records. 

Copying errors are eliminated, 
since the payroll sheet, earnings rec- 
ord, and employee statement aré 
posted in one operation. There is no 
delayed posting: records are always 
up to date. In fact, all the informa- 
tion 7 Government agencies require 
is instantly available, as a by-product 
of your original posting. 

If you want to release typewriters 


for other important work, increase 
efficiency and be certain that you are 
complying with every State and Fed- 
eral wage law— mail coupon below. 


CUSTOMERS’ COMMENTS 


@ “We would like to express our ap- 
preciation for the payroll system which 
you installed. The Wage and Hour 
nspector has complimented us highly 
on the simplicity and accuracy of the 
system which he says complies with all 
law requirements.’ 

Arrowhead Electric 

Duluth, Minnesota 


& ‘Your system has easily cut in half 
the total time required for the payroll, 
and we have the further satisfaction that 
the resulting records are in strict ac- 
cordance with the law and because of 
the system's operation, absolutely 
accurate. : 

“We do not hesitate to give your 
system our best recommendations.’’ 


Master Gauge Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


I would like more details about the time-say- 
ing and efficiency features of the Todd Form 
Master. F 


Name a 
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Strip Camera 


Valuable tool of military 
reconnaissance to revolutionize 
some phases of postwar aerial 
commercial photography. 


Dramatic as it is now in military 

operations, the new shutterless continu- 
ous _ aerial camera will revolutionize 
some ‘nage of commercial aerial pho- 
tography after the war because its 
saving in time, lower labor costs, and 
use of colored film even at low alti- 
tudes. 
e Continuous Picture—The strip cam- 
era produces a continuous picture by 
drawing the film across a narrow slit 
at a speed synchronized with the speed 
at which the image passes in front of 
the lens, which, of course, is slower 
than the speed of the plane. In round 
figures, using a 7-in. lens, if the plane 
were traveling at 400 m.p.h., (they aren’t 
that fast yet), the film would travel 200 
ft. per minute, or about 40 inches per 
second. 

Remote control makes the entire 

operation a one-man job. After a pre- 
liminary survey at high altitude, the mili- 
tary pilot approaches the area to be 
photographed hugging the ground, then 
zooms up to about 100 ft, takes his 
pictures, and hightails it for home. 
Fortunately most areas to be mapped 
this way are along beaches or in open 
country relatively free of ground struc- 
tures or telephone wires. 
@ Half the Speed of Sound—At less than 
300 ft., the F-5 Lockheed Lightning 
(P-38 on which camera replaces guns 
md armor) is below antiaircraft range, 
and its speed is so great that it is gone 
before an enemy gunner has time to 
aim. Proof of this lies in strip cam- 
era photographs of crowds in which not 
one face is upturned. With the plane 
traveling at nearly half the speed of 
sound, poe didn’t have time to look 
up before the film was exposed, despite 
the terrific roar of a P-38 flying low. 

Inventor of the strip camera is Fred 
T. Sonne of the Chicago Aerial Sur- 
vey Co. In 1925, tired of the chore 
of making mosaics from separate aerial 
photographs, Sonne produced his first 
model from an adapted Eastman K5 
camera, using a hand crank. It took 
pretty good pictures, but its develop- 
ment might still be awaiting the rare 
leisure moments of a thriving aerial 
survey business except for the coopera- 
tion of the Army Air Forces. 

@ Army Bought One—In 1940 Sonne 
showed his model to Col. George God- 
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dard, then head of the experimental 
laboratory at Wright Field, and received 
an order for an experimental model. 
The first cameras were made for high 
altitude photography; later the high. 
speed, low-altitude version was de- 
veloped. 

Because orthodox printing equipment 
can handle strips of film only fost or 
six feet long, Rieae invented a strip 
printer to accommodate his 200 ft. 
rolls of continuous picture, reasoning 
that “if you can take a picture through 
a slit you could print through a slit.” 
With the printing equipment now in 
— use, it takes one man at least a 
ull day to print a 200-ft. roll of film. 
The Sonne strip printer—now used in 
mobile amt 4 units as well as at 
Army bases—cuts the time to 25 min- 
Within 15 minutes after a roll 
of exposed film reaches the laboratory, 
it is developed and printed. The strip 
printer is also invaluable for rapidly 
printing other types of aerial photo- 
graphs. 

@ Uses Color Film—The same time-sav- 
ing that now gives an incalculable ad- 
vantage to field generals waiting for 
aerial photographs before planning an 
advance will effect substantial reduc- 
tions in the cost of commercial aerial 


COASTAL CANNON 


Heaviest pieces of Army Ordnance 
equipment are 300-ton barbette car- 
riages for 16-in. coast defense rifles— 
so big they stay put in Wellman En- 
gineering Co. shops in Akron, and 


photography after the war. | 
significant is the fact that th shuts 
less camera permits use of the , 
colored aerial film develop: 
Army Air Forces in cooperation yj 
commercial film manufacturc;s. Lon 


Cll Mp 


— 
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altitude photography requircs a jis 
shutter speed which formerly obyigts 
the use of color film. With the Sonal 
strip camera, the relatively “slow” ¢g 


film gets enough light even at low 4 
tudes to produce Ha brilliant print 

This may well prove to be the dy 
era’s major contribution to milit, 
science; it is also of utmost importang 
for industrial purposes. For cxamp 
aerial photographs are now used to hey 
locate new oil fields. But on black ay 
white film some colors, such as red ap 
certain shades of green, photograph th 
same shade of gray, which often hidg 
important details. The sharp contrg 
of details in the color aerial photograyh 
will enable a geologist to trace acg 
rately the outcroppings of a fault thy 
may point to a new oil pool. 
@Enemy Hasn’t Shown It-So f% 
there’s no indication that the enem 
has produced any photographic equip 
ment comparable to the strip camen 
Captured enemy cameras are usualy 
well-known types with some improve 
ments and adaptations. One of thes 
is the development of extremely long 
focal length lenses, which permit a 
curate shatagiiaghs from very high 
altitudes. 
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machinery is moved up to process 
them. Gun barrels weigh another 20) 
tons each, but they are so delicateh 
balanced, that in the event of a powe! 
mechanism breakdown, it is possibl 
to maneuver the huge cannon into Met 


position by hand. teri 
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'S the Executive... poor guy! 


The hurrahs and the headlines go 


our fighters and war-workers. 
at’s okay with all of us. But folks 
of forget that the Executive is 
much a part of this war, too! 
ithout him, war production would 


bg down mightily. He’s the Planner 
.the Organizer. . . the Coordinator. 
He’s in a tough spot, is Mr. Big. 
e has to keep bailing when tough 


adlines and material shortages 
eaten to swamp the production 
He’s the fall guy 


him to worry about 


RDEX Production Controls * Procurement 


ntrols . Personnel Controls * Progress Con- 
me Too! Crib Controls Machine Load Controls 
‘erials Controls * Cost Controls —many others. 
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+» which he does. Boy! Does he 
need a helping hand! 

Yes... we’ve got that helping 
hand! It’s yours for the asking, Mr. 
Executive .. . and this is it: 

First... pick out your worst bottle- 
neck... that tough problem that keeps 
you worrying around the clock. 
Whatever it is... Inventory, Person- 
nel, Procurement or one of the others 
.-- Call ina Remington Rand Systems 
and Methods Technician to analyze 
your office or plant records and 
routines, 

His recommendations for correct- 
ing existing evils may call for a Kardex 
Visible System to assure a more effi- 
cient control of planning for materials, 


orgotten Man of ’43 


machines, manpower ... or all three. 

If the trouble lies in loose filing 
methods, the answer may be a Var- 
iadex Filing System to provide in- 
stant availability of papers even with 
a depleted office staff. 

No...this Remington Rand Tech- 
nician is no miracle-man. But he is 
trained to recognize, analyze and 
prescribe the right medicine to cure 
the many wartime ailments of Bus- 
iness and Industry. In many cases 
he has increased office production by 
as much as 50%. He can certainly 
lift a terrific burden off your mental 
shoulders! It’ll be well worth your 
while to put in a call for him today 
at our nearest Branch Office, 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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®@ The same advantages which 
have been designed into these 
trucks to speed the production 
of war goods also apply to 
normal peacetime material 
handling. The model illus- 
trated, designated as Type H-3, 
is of 6,000 lb. capacity. 


Improvements include a new 
hydraulic lift system which 
provides efficient, positive 
control of hoisting and 
lowering, increased battery 
compartment permitting 
longer continuous operation, 
operator’s guard integral with 
frame for greater strength 
and safety, and other features 
which provide increased effi- 
ciency and easier maintenance 
.--The new improved design 
is also available in 4,000 Ib. 


capacity. (Type H-2.) 


FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 
AND EFFICIENCY 


Larger battery box (32 x 39%") permits 
capacity to operate trucks continuously on 
longer shifts. Chamfered front top corner of 
battery compartment provides greater visi- 
bility for the driver. Sliding type battery cover 
is equipped with handles for faster servicing. 


Controller, 
contactors, lift 
motor and pump 

are grouped to- 
gether in a con- 
venient control 
panel. Travel 
brake is easily ad- 
justed by a single 
hex nut. Opera- 
tor’s guard built 
integral with 
frame for greater 
strength, pro- — 
vides handy 
compartment for 
carrying towing | 
chain, pinch bar, 
or other tools ; 


steering levers 
and rods are in- 
side frame, pro- 
tected against 
damage. Frame 
members are fab- 
ricated of heavy 
place by hor 
tiveting and arc 
welding. 


Efficient hydrau- 

lic lift provides 
power lifting 
and gravity 
lowering, under ~ 
absolute control 

at all times. 67" © 
life for two or © 
three high tier- | 
ing is s a2 


Write for complete information 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISIO 


2164 WEST 25th STREET ° 


N of the Baker- 
a 


°* CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


BaRer inpustRiAL TRUCKS 
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Penicillin’s Twins 
And the B is more dex 
than the A of the species, 
believed a member of acri¢ 
derivative of coal tar. 


Penicillin, the new “wi 
extracted from green chees 
—Sep.4'43,p28), isn’t one drig 
—penicillin A, the original 
and penicillin B, which is 
more deadly to certain dis 
ing bacteria like those unde: 
monias and venereal infectic 
more, Dr. Gustav J. Martin cd 
in amplification of the paper |} 
sented last week to the Ameri 
ical Society, the chemical 
the newcomer is known whil 
the original remains somc 
mystery. 

@ Acridine Family?—Penicillin B 
flavin nucleotide and as such 

is as yet extracted in painfull 
amounts from cheese mold, in 
among others in its composition 
same ingredients as vitamin B,. That 
eventual synthesis may be exceedi 
complex is indicated by the fact th 
plain riboflavin requires at least ten ste 
and a half dozen or more raw mater 
in its synthesis (BW—Jul.10°43,p55 

Martin, who doubles in research 
the pharmaceutical house of Willig 
R. Warner & Co. and the Warmer | 
stitute for Therapeutic Research, bo 
of New York City, believes that wh 
the mystery of penicillin A is clear 
away it will be found to be a mem! 
of a chemical group called acridin 
which are normally derived from « 
tar. They are described technical 
aromatics with three benzene ring: 
carbon and hydrogen atoms looped t 
gether, but with one nitrogen atom d 
placing a hydrogen atom to form a lar 
complex molecule with the compositi 
C,,H,N. 

@ Easy on the Fastidious—If he proves 
be correct in his belief, and if penicil 
A is eventually synthesized from a o 
tar base, it will relieve the minds | 
many of the more orthodox chemi 
and laymen, who look askance at # 
notion of growing bactericides ft 
green cheese molds. Then again it m 
not be necessary to go all the way t 
ward the synthesis of either penicillin 
or penicillin B, for two British milita 
physicians in North Africa are alres 
meeting with success in treating woul 
with proflavine powder which is 3 
other member of the acridine group 

Certain of their patients had not! 
sponded to treatment with the sv 
drugs. Lacking penicillin, th¢ docto 
tried proflavine and started a wh le ne 
train of laboratory and clinical wo! 
New members of the acridine gr0i 
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LYMOUTH 


Freedom to produce .. . 


has encouraged Dealers and Manufacturers 
to create the great Automotive Industry 
which serves America in Peace and War 


When America was plunged into war, the 
capacity to produce and the know-how of 
the automobile industry was called upon to 
do a huge war job. 


Since the beginning of the automobile 
industry forty years ago, people have been 
free to. engage in manufacturing, selling, 
and servicing passenger cars and trucks. The 
industry attracted a type of men who put 
emphasis on what they could produce and 
on the value of their services in a highly 
competitive market. Their concern was with 
what they could create, what they could 
build. Their activities were the expression 
of their vision and imagination, their in- 
ventive genius, and their urge to excel in 
their chosen fields of endeavor. 


Production of automotive vehicles and 
the nationwide establishment of thousands 
of dealerships and service facilities were 
stimulated under conditions of freedom to 
establish a business, freedom to compete, 
freedom to produce. 


Every automobile dealer entered the auto- 
mobile business because he thought it 
offered opportunities for indi- 


vidual accomplishment and ae 


progress. But for this, many 


THE DEALERS SERVE 
with cars, trucks, parts and service 


| BACK THE ATTACK... 


dealerships, large and small, might never 
have been established or encouraged to 
grow and become assets to the communities 
they now serve. 


Now the automobile industry, dealers and 
factories, are devoted to the one job of help- 
ing to hasten the day of Victory. When Vic- 
tory is won, the job of supplying passenger 
cars, trucks and automotive services for 
135,000,000 Americans should offer renewed 
opportunity to men of integrity and energy. 


* * * 


Today Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler dealers are doing essential war 
work by helping to maintain the nearly 
7,000,000 passenger cars and trucks of Chrys- 
ler Corporation manufacture which com- 
prise almost one-fourth of all the cars and 
trucks available for use in the U.S.A. Sup- 
porting them in this effort, Chrysler 
Corporation is doing its best, under the 
government regulations, to make available 
the replacement parts required to keep 
these essential cars and trucks in oper- 
ation, while the factories which built 

them are devoted to turning 
‘Do out large quantities of war 
; equipment, 


THE FACTORIES SERVE 
’ with war equipment production 


. WITH WAR BONDS J 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


* DODGE « DESOTO « CHRYSLER « DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P. M., E. W. T 
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Elliott All-Fibre Address Cards 


can be addressed with ease and swiftness 
right on an ordinary typewriter—a major 
convenience absolutely impossible to non- 
flexible metal plates. 


These durable all-fibre cards will print 
perfect addresses on various thicknesses 
without adjustment. Most important, they 
flow smoothly through the Elliott Address- 
ing Machine with never a jam such as occurs 
on systems using plates that are not flexible. 
Only an All-Fibre Address Card can give 
these advantages, and only Elliott is All- 
Fibre. 


Write today on youf business letterhead 
for your copy of “Story of a Father and 
Son,” a unique study of modern inventive 
genius at work. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


. . - for Social Security .. . Taxes. . . Bill- 
ing .. . Disbursements . . . Collections . . . 


that have been recently synthesized will 
destroy bacteria in dilutions of 10,000,- 
000 parts to 1. Though such a dilution 
hardly seems comparable to a bacteria- 
killing penicillin-A dilution of 160,000,- 
000 to 1 (or to a bacteria-killing penicil- 
lin-B dilution of 1,000,000,000 to 1), 
it must be remembered that the syn- 
thesis of coal tar products is far more 
> ang and somewhat more certain than 
the culture of molds. Future acridines 
could easily overtake the penicillins in 
otency. 
© How They Differ—Like penicillin A, 
the acridines seem to kill. bacteria by 
asphyxiation, in that they prevent the 
microscopic organisms from getting 
their quotas of oxygen (sulfa drugs kill 
their bacteria by starvation, weakening 
them so that they fail to reproduce and 
are devoured by the blood’s white cor- 
puscles). Unlike acridines, sulfas, or 
penicillin A, penicillin B kills its bac- 
teria by giving them too much oxygen 
and in a way burning them up. The 
various bactericidal processes are not 


' really quite as simple as that, but sev- 
| eral cooperating researchers who isolated 
| penicillin B at St. Louis University say 
| they work in ways very similar. 


Although penicillin B is more potent 


| than A, there is little likelihood that the 


A program {involving such outstanding 
chemical houses as Abbott, Merck, 
Pfizer, Reichel, Squibb, Upjohn, and 
Winthrop) will be upset for the dura- 
tion. B production per unit of mold 
culture is far less than that of A. Acri- 
dines, on the other hand, need not wait 
for mold growth and the building of 
new facilities. Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, is already producing 


| proflavine with standard equipment, 
| and William R. Warner has a powerful 


new acridine well along into the pilot 
plant stage. 


Money in Moss 


Widening uses for , 
of seaweed brighten their, 
war prospects; curing them 
quires specialized skills, 


Between Elroy Johnson of 3 
Island, Me., and Fred A. Copp 
Scituate, Mass., friendly rivalry . 
over this year’s production of sea, 
Johnson boasts about a millions 
harvest gathered from the Casg 
region since Apr. 1, and Conroy 
at that figure as a drop in the by 

The point is that although fuyj 
tails cannot be released, duc to pom 
mental wartime restrictions, a by 
crop of Irish moss—or carrageenin g 
valuable gelatinous extract is kno 
has been gathered. 
© Tops the Field—Of the three typg 
seaweed gums valuable commer 
perhaps carrageenin rates most img 
tant. It is an ingredient of a mp 
growing list of foodstuffs. It is a} 
tive and is found in cosmetics, ¢ 
preparations, and cold-water pai 
Under the impetus of broadening 
search, new uses for it are coming 
light every day, and with the pro 
that are possible from the harvest 
and curing of the moss, it has glitte 
postwar prospects. The other two gu 
agar and algin, have their special fe 
and research is under way to finds 
uses. 

Agar is a reddish alga, more m 
than weed, which grows on rocks 4 
thrives, for some unknown reason, 
turbulent waters. It is largely confi 
to California and Mexico, although 
covery of abundant quantities of { 


| ‘After the Irish moss is thoroughly washed and freed from all manner of st 
shellfish and numerous other forms of marine life, it is spread in the sum 
dry. There workmen turn it frequently to assure uniform bleaching 
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T YOUNGSTOWN 


-J\ T the end of the first 10 years of operations, 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany’s credit had become so well established 
that in 1912 one New York bank loaned it 
$500,000 without interest. This loan was 
almost as large as the original capitalization of 
$600,000 in the latter part of 1900. This loan 
was granted onthe same sound business princi- 
ples which operate today...net worth, character 
and ability to produce. 

By the end of 1914 the capitalization of the 
company had been increased to $20,000,000 
--- more than 30 times the original amount of 
its incorporation 14 years before. A plant, 
producing both black enameled and galvanized 
conduit had been added. Additional coal lands 
were acquired and other production facilities 
provided. 

In the earlier and more spectacular years, the 
problems most pressing were those of con- 
struction and production rather than distribu- 
tion. In 1912, however, it was recognized that 
distribution facilities should be enhanced. The 
Continental Supply Company, which has served 
through the years as the distributing subsidiary 
of Youngstown Oil Country pipe, was organ- 
ized and sales and service offices established 
throughout Ameiica. 

Only because this company was able to earn 
a profit and reinvest these profits for greater 
service is it in a position today to contribute 
materially to a free world tomorrow. 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 


CARBON: ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
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Can PAPER-POWER 


Take the Place of 
Manpower? 


In many a business office, the answer to 
this question is found to be an emphatic 
“Yes!” For paper, used intelligently, can 
do a lot to ease the manpower shortage. 


And that means using paper to the ut- 
most of its possibilities: invoices, state- 
ments and forms that are simple and clear 
...the kind that simplify jobs confront- 
ing new and inexperienced employees. In 
a word, planned printing. 


Your printer is the man who can help 
make paper take the place of your missing 
men and women. Especially if your printer 
is equipped with the Nekoosa Bond Plan 


Book! 


That book shows just how to step up 
the uniformity and the workability of in- 
voices, statements and forms. But that’s 
not all. It also points the way to letter- 
heads and envelopes of striking effective- 
ness and attractiveness. And it clearly in- 
dicates how to put more “‘sell”” into book- 
lets, folders, a wide variety of printed 
pieces! 


Specify Pre-Tested Paper 
Whatever plan your printer recommends, 
use that plan most resultfully by printing 
it on carefully selected paper. Nekoosa 
Bond is just that kind of paper... thor- 
oughly dependable because it’s pre-tested 
for opacity, smoothness and strength... 
for the qualities that spell success in 
printing and in performance. Get all the 
facts from your printer . . . $odn! 


PAPER HELPS TO WIN 
We're glad to be supplying many a ton 
of specialty papers to a fighting America. 
And we're glad to report this is bein 
done without altering the high quality o 
Nekoosa Business Papers. 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
PortEdwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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weed off the coast of Florida was dis- 
closed last week (page 20). The season 
is November to March, and the weed 
is sun-dried, baled, and marketed at 
$300 to $400 a ton. Under favorable 
conditions, one person toiling hard can 
nerd half a ton a day, making it 
r1ighly lucrative employment. The agar 
is extracted from the weed by simple 
boiling and filtering until a crude gel 
is formed from which water and im. 
purities are removed by a method of 
freezing. 

@ Use Restricted—Prior to Pearl Har- 
bor, we had been importing 92% of it 
from Japan and China. Because it is 
a “drug” highly important to public 
health, WPB has restricted use of do- 
mestic agar, forcing manufacturers of 
laxatives, emulsifiers, and confections 
to look for substitutes. 

The properties of agar in commercial 
use are such that it is an important 
tool in the food and drug industry—so 
much so that manufacturers are not 
at all satisfied with the colloids de- 
veloped as substitutes for genuine agar. 

Prewar domestic production was 36,- 

000 Ib., valued at $2.50 a pound. 
The price of Kobe No. | agar has risen 
alarmingly from a low of 46¢ a pound in 
1933 to $3.50 a pound in 1943. 
@ Derived from Kelp—Algin gum is 
obtained from the brown algae com- 
monly known as kelp which grow on 
both American coasts and, big as they 
are, are the same family as the algae 
which form as scum on ponds. There 
are three species of kelp, two being per- 
ennials and the other an annual. The 
kelp season runs from June to December, 
a the Pacific Coast industry is geared 
to mass harvesting of the weed. Big 
marine harvesters cutting three or four 
fect below water mow as much as 300 
tons in a single mowing operation. By 
a method of rotation-cutting among the 
beds, permanent yields are obtained. 

Algin gum, the kelp extract, is used 
as a stabilizer in making ice cream; 24 
Ib. will stabilize 300 gal. It serves the 
war effort in its role as creaming agent 
in treating latex, finishing leather, water- 
prossng concrete, fireproofing wood and 
camouflage materials, treating boiler 
water, and in can-sealing compounds 
and water-base paints. 

Before the war, the crop was valued 
at over $1,500,000 and sold at prices 
ranging from 5¢ a pound up to as high 
as $1.00 a pound. Present market value 
of algin is rated at $1.00 to $1.25 a 
pound in barrels. 


-@ At Peak Value—Carrageenin, or car- 


rageen, as it is more simply called, is 
the gum extract from Irish moss (Chon- 
drus crispus). Known in the laboratory 
as the calcium salt of a carbohydrate 
ethereal sulphate, it grows in the colder 
waters along the Atlantic Coast from 
New York northward, being more abun- 
dant along Maine’s and Massachusetts’ 
rocky shores. This perennial reddish 


Quite a bit of Irish moss is ra 
from rocks at low tide; big bulk of 
is harvested by more ventures 
reapers in small boats farther out 


New England’s rugged coast. 


_— 


alga averages four inches in length 
is gathered from March to Octohf 
Value of the present crop is the hi 
est ever. Present market value is ; 
to be rated at approximately $1.65 
pound in barrels. This quotation é 
not, however, differentiate betwa 
bleached and unbleached sea moss; thd 
is a great difference in ultimate use 

therefore in market value. 

Brokers are, however, paying an 
time high to sea moss gatherers 
year. The prevailing seasonal aver 
for bleached moss is 22¢ to 25¢ a pour 
a jump from a low of 3¢ a pound. 
bleached moss brings 10¢ a pound 
compared to a mo low average of 
a pound. 
© Mosser’s Tool Kit—Using a $1), | 
inch rake, a dory, and a bottle of « 
liver oil to smooth the waters over tl 
rocky moss beds and to allow the mos 
to see bottom, it is possible for of 
person to rake in 500 Ib. of wet m 
per low tide (four hours). Huskies h: 
taken in as much as half a ton dun 
one tide. At the present rate of | 
es for the wet product, the p 
off of $100.00 is nothing short of spd 
tacular. Drifting with wind and td 
the oil-skinned mosser’s toughest 
is balancing the boat while he x 
in the weed. Rocks stripped bare 
the weed often become completely © 
ered again within three months. 

In Scituate, Mass., where two pt 
cipal brokers between them purch 
nearly 3,000,000 Ib. of wet moss * 
sonally, the machine processing of 
moss has been under way for some ti 
© Tedious Process — Bleaching In 
moss always has been a_painstaki 
operation and certain of the steps % 
are. It must be washed in salt wat 
f 
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That shocking and pitiable thing is a piece of shirt. . . . The 
man who wore it is gone. 

Whose fault? The machine’s? The man’s? Neither! He was 
the victim of a monstrous and nameless killer loosely known as 
Carelessness. That accident was the result of a conspiracy of 
“harmless” circumstances. He had his sleeves rolled up. He 
leaned down to reach for a tool. He turned. The gears bit into 
the roll of his sleeve. 

Ghastly? Sure. That’s why we speak of it. For last year 
there were more than 5,000 industrial accidents every day in 
this country. Nearly 20,000 men were killed at their jobs last 
year, in the battle we lost with Carelessness. 

Yet, this killer can be cornered; and has been in scores of 
plants. Aroused by our tragic losses in men and manpower, the 
National Safety Council is directing a major counterattack 
against the accident menace. In support of that program, we 
offer the foHowing Safety Quiz for executives and production 
men as a check on conditions in your own plant. For detailed 
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information on accident prevention, your government urges 
you to call upon the National Safety Council. 


Are there any unrailed grease pits, unguarded gears, exposed 
belt drives, or unprotected saws and other cutting tools in 
the plant? 

Is there improper lighting and unsafe visual contrast 
between moving and stationary parts of machines? (Accidents 
were reduced 75% in one plant by painting non-operating 
parts white, leaving working parts in their natural metallic 
lustre.) 

Are traveling cranes, straddle trucks and similar moving 
machines skirted and fendered, brightly painted (yellow is 
best) and equipped with alarm horns? 

Is there any guard against loose material on scaffoldings, 
and crews working one beneath another? 

Are workers’ garments checked for loose sleeves, dangling 
neckties, rings; women workers’ hair and heels; correct use 
of helmets, goggles, safety visors, etc.? 

Are new workmen properly instructed about all hazards 
they may encounter? 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


ONES & LAMSO 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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the executive’s aid to continuous 


peak production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives 
—where it counts most. Helping them maintain con- 
tinuous wartime production . . . helping keep plant 
electrical systems operating efficiently . . . despite . 


shortages in essential 
wiring equipment. 

If you aren’t already 
safeguarding production 
with the aid of this Ana- 
conda Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan, mail the 
coupon for full details. 


HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 


Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during construction lull... helps keep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
products to sell... puts him in leadership 
role for furthering the war effort. 


HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 
Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance 
and conservation conscious. Provides 
practical “tools” to forestall—as well as 
foresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production, 


HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close con- 
tact with their industrial power customers, despite 
lack of something to sell. It gives utility management 
the basis for a service program that definitely helps 
their power customers. Offers utility a chance to do 


even more towards furthering the war effort. 


43237C 


e, 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 4 


Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 
guarding wartime production. 
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ANACONDA’S 


Individual. 


Company 


Address. 


every morning for six to ten ; LOrmiing 
the complete process requiring neg 
two weeks of alternate drying ind wag, 
ing in sunshine. Fresh water, whet 
from rain or dew, is fatal to thc cur 
moss, breaking down the tiny 
which hold gum content. 

Fred Conroy, elderly dean of the 
dustry and the one man in the tng 
who refused to allow prohibition (1 
is used in beer distilling to c\arify 4 
liquid) to kill his life-long interes ; 


| the business, has acquired cxtensi 


knowledge, much of it closely guarde 
about bleaching moss. He was as 
by Boston’s Irish consul to go to Ip. 
land at $5,000 a year to show them hog 
to make moss there. 

@ Manpower Problem—Becausc of }, 


| bor shortage, Conroy can’t begin 


supply the demand for bleached mox 
The largest broker in the business, \y 
also operates several mossin¢ station 
along the Maine coast. His processiny 
factory is situated at First Cliff, Scity. 
ate, Mass. 

About two dozen husky girls eame 


| college tuitions this past summer } 
| helping him process bleached mo 


With practically an unbroken season ¢ 
sunshine, Conroy would have been abk 
to process much more moss than ord: 
narily if he had had the help. Conny 


| estimates that there are less than 5U 
| persons actively engaged in the gather. 
| ing and bleaching of moss along th 


coast. 


_@Curing Stations Rare—At Scituate 


about 100 hand pickers wade out onc 


| a month and follow the tides. Another 
| 150 rake it in by boat. 


Maine us 


about 100 people in_ the busines 


| There is moss along the coast fron 


Rhode Island to Nova Scotia, none 
from Rhode Island to Florida; but even 
in the places where it abounds, such 
as Maine, lack of know-how makes cu: 
ing stations rare. 

Conroy is glad to see Japan out o 
the running. -The Japanese shipped 3 
lot of moss into the U. S., and through 
use of cheaper labor, they could ship tt 
from Japan to New York at less cos 
than Conroy could freight it from 
Scituate. The Japanese use sea moss é 
a food (soup) and as a laxative. Befor 
the war their moss brought 80¢ a pound 
@ How It’s Washed—Conroy tosses wet 
moss in a big vat where it is washed 
with sea water pumped from the ocean 
below his workshops. Then a rotating 
machine, using paddles, beats the mos 
as it whirls and threshes about like was! 
in a washing machine. After that. tk 
moss emerges onto a moving i! 
where a dozen or more pickers hané 
pick the marine growth from it to clea! 
the moss of all living matter such a 
crabs, sea lice, fleas, periwinkles, an¢ 
rock eels. If that live matter dies in te 
moss, it deteriorates and causes bi: 
terial decomposition of the moss. 

After six or seven washings and pi“ 
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Affection 


\s you read story after story about Boeing 
Flying Fortresses,* one thing is apt to 
impress you above all else . . . and that 
is the deep-rooted affection which For- 
tress crews have for the sturdy ships 
which bring them back to their bases, 
time and again, from fierce battles with 
the enemy forces. 


Consider the case of the Fortress 
which fought off half a hundred Nazis 
for twenty minutes and then limped 
home with her left wing severely dam- 
aged, her inboard engine dead, and more 
than 2000 bullet holes in her tough hide. 
\t the height of the action the skipper 


told his crew they could jump. “Sorry, 
sir,” they called back over the inter- 
phone, “we're too busy shooting down 
Focke-Wulfs.” 


Or this, by another pilot: “We were 
traveling between 400 and 450 miles 
an hour. According to the slide rules, 
there was no chance of our pulling out 
of the dive. But we were goners if we 
didn’t try. There were tearing noises; 
the bombs were crashing through the 
bottom. Then the Fortress came up level, 
and the wings were still with us! She’s a 
great ship, and you know what I mean 
when I say creat!” 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


Back of stories like these, and the 
plane that inspires them, there must be 
designing and engineering and manufac 
turing skills of high degree. The Boeing 
engineering staff numbers over 3000 and 
includes men with experience in more 
than 25 distinct fields . . . structural, 
electrical, hydraulic, acoustical, metallur- 
gical and many others. 


Boeing products have consistently met 
or exceeded all claims made for them. 
True today, it will likewise be true to- 
morrow . . . if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s 
bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-mARKS 


"rue TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS’ AND 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steet = Product Jmprovement | 


To help supply our boys with 
“home cooked’’ meals on every 
fighting front the world over, 
Carpenter Stainless was given 
this assignment. It's a valve 
stem that regulates the mixture 
of air and gasoline in Army 
field ranges. 


A perfect finish on the tip is 
essential to efficient operation 
of the ranges. Add the need for 
positive resistance to corrosion, 
and you have the reason why 
these valve stems must be Stain- 
less. Free-MachiningCarpenter 
Stainless made production 
easier and faster—just as it is 


doing in so many war produc- 
tion jobs. 

What about putting these 
advantages of Stainless to 
work for you—to give your 
after-the-warproducts longer 
life, new sales advantages ? 
One good way to check the pos- 
sibilities for product improve- 
ment is to talk to your Carpenter 
representative. His wide experi- 
ence—backed by a Metallurgi- 
cal Department which pioneered 
Stainless—can be a definite 
help in solving your design- 
engineering problems. 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. 


arpenter 


» 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


* Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
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Cleansed with water and bleached }y 
the sun, Irish moss is ready for fy 
ther processing to release its gel-| 
substance to ice cream, face lotic; 
shoe polish, toothpaste, processed 
cheese, chocolate milk drinks. 


ings, the “food moss,” as Conroy cal 
it to distinguish it from moss that ; 
not so carefully picked over (used in. 
dustrially for blackings, pastes, paints 
chemicals, dyes, and cloth), is carried t 
drying canvases where it is constanth 
sprinkled and turned as it cures in the 
sun. Other moss is dried on the beach 

If the moss dries too quickly, it 
brittles and breaks up. It has to be 
wetted and turned until it dries prop- 
erly. 

e@ Color Changes—After careful bleach- 
ing, the moss, which has turned suc 
cessively from deep purple to dark tr 
pink, light brown, and finally a yellov- 
ish white, is baled, 200 Ib. to t 
bale, and stored or shipped to fill order 

Conroy relates that the makers 
Jello sought his bleached moss 1! 
year, but because of other comm 
ments, he couldn’t give it to them. A 
his choice moss is going into foo 
chocolate drinks, ice cream, medicin 
Makers of Kraft cheese buy a lot of « 
(their use runs to several hundred to 
annually, according to government st 
tistics). Some of it is used in plastic: 
too. 

@ Other Uses—There are many othe 
uses of the moss in its cured state. A 
principal use is in the suspending 
cocoa particles in chocolate milk. A 
other important use is in the “fining 
of beers and ales. 

Other uses: fining of coffee, inval 
food (doctors recommend its use ! 
intestinal ulcers), laxative and regulate: 
combined with mineral oil, in emu 
sions of cod liver oil for nounshing 
cows. It is useful also in rearing pig 
and calves, in ointments, in skin |e 
tions, as a binder in toothpastes and de- 
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,jorants, im cosmetic powders and 

souges, in calico printing, in making 

sid-water or casein paints, as colloidal | 
materia! in photomechanical plate | 
4 ng 

a sch Widening—Many colleges 
and institutions have launched pro- 
grams to study the physiochemical prop- 
erties of the seaweed gums with a view 
to expanding their usefulness. Among 
the institutions are Boyce Thompson | 
Institute, California Bureau of Marine 

Fisheries, Duke University, George 

Washington University, Institutum 

Divi Thomae, University of Miami, | 
University of North Carolina, University | 
of Redlands, Scripps Institution of the 

University of California, Stanford Uni- 

versity, University of Washington, and 

Willamette University. 


Controls Plugged 


Minneapolis - Honeywell 
stages contest for “personalized 
heating” designs to spur post- 
war sale of thermostatic devices. 


With an eye to stimulating postwar 
demand for heat control appliances, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
has launched a $10,000 competition for 
the best heating designs for a hypo- 
thetical apartment building. The idea 
is to acquaint architects and designers 
with “personalized heating” by which 
each tenant in an apartment building 
may control temperatures in his living 
quarters to suit his own tastes. 
¢Banking on Architects—With archi- 
tects sold on “personalized heating,” 
Honeywell officials reason, they in turn 
will sell clients, new apartments will in- 
corporate the system, older apartments, 


.to compete, will have to install it, and 


the demand will grow. Eventually they 
expect it to spread to private homes, 
with temperatures in different rooms 
varied according to needs and tastes. 
Supporting the conviction that mar- 


| 


' 
J 
» 


A Post-War Tip from Wartime’s 


GREEN HANDS 
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Automatic Foxboro Control simplifies operation of Plycor Plywood Presses 


When many industrialists adapted 
their plants for wartime operation 
by “‘green hands”’, they learned a 
valuable lesson in what to seek in 
post-war equipment. By installing 
Foxboro Measurement and Control 
Instruments, they not only solved a 
quick-training problem, but actually 
stepped-up output, quality and efh- 
ciency of production! 

Wherever production requires cri- 
tical temperature, pressure, humid- 
ity or flow, Foxboro Instruments 
both simplify the operator's duties 


and insure closer, more uniform re- 
sults, They supply exact measure- 
ments to guide operators at all times 
... furnish graphic records . . . often 
wholly replace manual control. 
“Green” and “old” hands alike pro- 
duce to higher standards! 

Make this note for post-war plan- 
ning: “Get the advantages of Fox- 
boro Instrumentation on any equip- 
ment we install!” The Foxboro 
Company, 120 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities. 


“For outstanding produc- 
tion’, The Foxboro Com- 
pany has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” 
Pennant. 


ket possibilities in this direction are 
tremendous, John E. Haines, manager 
of the company’s space heating controls 
division, cites results of a survey con- 
ducted for Honeywell by an independ- 
ent research corporation. Among 1,000 
apartment dwellers in New York, Chi- 
cago, Brookline, Mass., and St. Louis, 
54% said they believed it was neces- 
ary or desirable to have their own con- 
trol over the amount of heat supplied 
to their personal living space—a more 
precise control than that permitted by 
imply turning the heat on or off. More- 
over, 48% said they were willing to pay 
an average of $5 a month more rent for 
this convenience. 

*Fuel Saving—Attractive to apartment 
owners is Haines’ statement that tests 
tun by the National District Heating 
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MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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HOW TO GET THE FACTORY 


You cant build today 


OU can’t get materials today to put up 

a factory, even if you could get the men 
to build one. War necessity stops you on 
both counts. But equally, war necessity de- 
mands you do something about getting more 
production out of the plant you have. And 
there is a way not closed by war necessity 

. see what Louden handling systems can 
do for you! 


Installed on the ceiling in your plant 
where there is plenty of room, Louden equip- 
ment can get materials handling up out of 
the way of production processes. In passage- 
ways no longer needed for moving materials 
to and from machines and departments, and 
in other space thus vacated, you can find 
room for really important additions to your 
existing production facilities. By taking 
handling away from men and giving it to 


Louden fits any need, 
department, build- 
ing. Handles 10 
pounds to 10 tons. 
Widest range of 
equipment permits 
widest range of han- 
dling on integra‘<d 
universal system. 


LOUDEN 


Louden equipment, you can speed up the 
flow of materials and parts in process, and 
output will gain accordingly. 
manpower from non-productive and fati- 


By releasing 


guing labor you may remove one of the chief 
causes of the late-hour lag in production, 
increase your productive manpower supply 
and open wide the possibility of using 
women throughout your factory. The total 
gain that follows the shift to Louden handling 
equipment may easily be equal to the capac- 
ity of the factory you cannot build. 


Why don’t you investigate the subject oi 
Louden handling systems? Full information 
will cost you nothing and it may profit you 
for all time to come. Write or wire today. 
The Louden Machinery Company, 5238 E. 
Superior Ave., Fairfield, Iowa. 

FREE BOOK 
64 pages, 
facts, photos, 
installations. 
Man, time, 
space-saving 


ideas. Free. 
Write today. 


OVERHEAD MATERIAL 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Untangle Men, Machines, Manufacturing and Material Handling 
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| Assn. on a large number of | 
showed automatic control s, 
this type provided an average 
ing of 18%. 
New type electronic contr 
| which Honeywell engineers 
| working, also” figure in this pro 
| test bungalow atop the firm’s 
| apolis factory has been mmaintai 
temperature varying only 0.1F 
| thermostat setting for weeks. 
| variation with existing contro] 
to seven degrees. 
@ Steam or Hot Water—The 
which closes Nov. 15, calls fo: 
for a heating and control syst 
| six-story apartment building. It will hy 
| run in two groups, one for a steam 
| tem, one for hot water. 


Malleable Tools 


Chicago firm filling gap in 
supply of hand tools by giving 
heat-treated iron more heat 
achieving great hardness. 


Traditional classifications of 1a 

hand tools are forged, cast, and bimceta 
lic. Before the World War, 
hatches, and hammers were cast gra 
iron. Axes of top quality had insets of 
forged steel for the wearing surfacc 
Less expensive were the all-cast-iror 
tools with case-hardened surface; But 
in the 1920's, forged hand tools took 
over all but the lower-bracket market, 
and gave cast iron tough compctition 
even with such price-conscious buyer 
as automobile manufacturers assembling 
tool kits for their cars. 
@ High Priorities—As armament produc- 
tion skyrocketed after 1940, axes, hat 
chets, and hammers became $scarcet 
Tool kits for military trucks, tanks, 
planes, and other combat equipment 
got first call on output of hand tool 
forges, and most of what was left went 
on high priorities to war plants 

Into this wide retail opening drove 
Bi-Metallic Products Corp., Chicago, 
‘with a new process that produces hand 
tools of acceptable quality from mallea- 
ble iron castings. Malleable iron has 
been ip easier supply than most other 
ferrous metals. ‘The technique en 
ployed by Bi Metallic adapts to the 
particular problems of hand tool manu. 
facture a procedure which has been used 
for attaining comparable results in other 
| heavier parts such as brakeshoes 
| @ Sand Casting Used—Worked out ong 
inally by the Illinois Malleable Iron Co., 
the Bi-Metallic technique starts wita 
a sand casting poured to the desired 
shape and annealed. The portion o! 
the blank. which requires greater harc- 
ness is next heat-treated and quencic¢ 
in a bath of lead salts, the ag gt 
and cycles depending upon the t! 


most axes, 
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. of the section that is to be treated. 
\etallurgical effect of this process is 
4) shift the qualities of the material | 
long way in the direction of forged 
|. Microphotographs disclose that 
granular structure of malleable iron | 


i 
stce 


the 


has given place to a platelike formation, 
ind carbon particles have become an | 


integral part of the metal. 
e What Tests Show—The metal can be | 
processed to any hardness required for | 
hand tool uses. ‘Tests on samples run | 
secently showed the cutting edge of an | 
yx at the almost unbelievable Reeieess 
¢ 54 to 58 Rockwell C, the head of 
, carpenter hammer 55 to 57, the two 
ends of a machinist hammer ranging be- 
tween 5+ and oF. 
Bi-Metallic is completing an order for | 
large quantity of Boy Scout hand axes, 
; starting production on another lot of 
the same size. Its mechanic tools are 
being taken as rapidly as they are 
shipped to major hardware jobbers and 
to the big hard-lines and auto supply 
chains. Present backlog of orders repre- 
sents two years’ production at the rate 
f 12,000 tools a day. In recent weeks, 
uitput has been held back to 50% of 
this rate by inability to obtain the full 
supply of castings. 
¢ Intermediate Line—Postwar place of 
this line is sized up by Bi-Metallic as 
probably midway between the top qual- 
ts of FE ity, highly finished forged lines of the 
faces big-name concerns such as Plumb, and 
Liron the low-price lines of case-hardened cast- 
But iron goods. OPA ceilings on Bi-Metal- 
took lic products average about 15% below 
irket. forged goods, but the trade is guessing 
itn that in peacetime this differential could 
one be increased. 
bling 


»duc- 


hat- ae 

f ‘ Why a lifeline a 

nent 

too MILLION MILES LONG? 


went 
It means LIFE to a fighter in trouble to have a “‘lifeline” within arm’s 
reach, wherever danger lurks. To meet the emergencies of war . . 
millions of “lifelines” must be provided. 


rove 
‘ago, 
rand a 
Nea- gat gS” So many lifelines . . . so little rope. That’s America’s problem . . . 
has = don’t underestimate it for a minute. Because it can only be solved by 
ther skimping and splicing and saving on every rope job here at home. 
> Even if you, yourself, don’t use rope won’t you help us spread the 
hi AIRPLANE DOCTOR story of rope conservation to those who do use rope. Write for our 
“ex booklet, “Making Rope Last Longer.” Plymouth Cordage Company, 


ed Using a big hypod  owrr a 
used g a big hypodermic syringe, a “ , : 
hor sdihestiak iidmametingion’ Vain. iden dor North Plymouth, Massachusetts and Welland, Ontario. 


speedily curing blisters in the skin of | 
a plane’s aileron by needling glue into | 3 LY Aa u T ba 
the bulges. The technique developed | 
by Aleho Garcia (above) im a | 
eho Garcia (above) won him a THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


suggestion award from Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. Formerly, when | BINDER TWINE ‘ FYING. TWEE 


blisters puffed up, it was necessary to | SSSSAASAS 


strip the airfoil and recover it. 
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in Heavy-duty 
GENERAL BOXES 


Export shipments demand more rugged 
containers . . . as they must undergo rough 
ocean voyages .. . be subject to handling 
by native labor and crude machinery. 

Made of resawn, hard-wood lumber, com- 
plying with Army and Navy overseas’ spe- 
sileuione, Heavy-Duty General Wirevound 
Boxes are reinforced with steel binding 
wires. Maximum protection against crush- 
ing, distortion and rough handling is as- 
sured, Yet weight is kept down to a mini- 
mum—and space is saved on ships, trucks, 
trains and on the shipping room floor. 
Packing and unpacking are easy—and Gen- 
eral Boxes can be re-used. 


Man-bours and critical materials are protected 
in the shipment of heavy mechanical parts by a 
General Heavy-Duty Box. No-oxide cloth to pre- 
vent rust and corrosion is sealed around them 
and the box is closed with a twist closure. 


Here, another metal rt is prepared for safe 
travel overseas, Heavy-Duty General Wirebounds 
are made in a wide variety of sizes and shapes— 
to fit the product. 

Today, Heavy-Duty General Wirebound Boxes 
are helping to assure safe delivery of war mate- 
rials, ‘‘Tomorrow’’, peacetime products of all 
types will move safely to their overseas destina- 
tion in General Boxes. 


GENERAL 
BO COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 


-—War products— [NEW PRODUCTS 


go overseas 


Transparent Presentations 


Complicated graphs, charts, and maps 
are broken down into their components 
and made considerably less complicated 
through the use of “Transparent Pres- 
entations,” patented new products of 
Longacre Press, Inc., 427 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. They are specialized loose- 
leaf binders with an extensible hinged 


section attached to the outer edge of the 
lefthand cover. In the binder are in- 
serted as many as 20 punched paper 
sheets, each with a hinged cover sheet 
of transparent acetate. On each under- 
lying paper sheet and on the extensible 
cover section is printed or drawn an 


| identical graph base, chart base, or out- 


line map as required. 

Thus equipped, each graph or chart 
of a statistical series may be delineated 
in a different color on the surface of a 
respective transparency. Then when 
two or more of them are to be com- 

ared, they may be swung out over the 
So or map on the extensible cover sec- 
tion in accurate registry. Maps are 
treated similarly, with railroads deline- 
ated on one transparency, highways on 
another, oil pipelines on another, and 
so on. One government department is 
already using several of the presenta- 
tions for keeping track of various statis- 
tics; a metropolitan department store is 
adopting them for inventory control; a 
machinery manufacturer is considering 
them for showing the relation of various 
components in its complex product. 
Various sizes of binders and sheets will 
be available in blank, filled in by hand, 
or printed to order. 


Label Adhesive 


In the usual course of packaging and 
shipping, it has been found desirable to 
attach paper labels to fiber containers, 
glass jars, steel barrels, and tin cans 
with four different kinds of adhesive 
respectively. Now, however, Paisley 
Products Inc.,. 1770 Canalport Ave., 
Chicago 16, and 630 W. 51st St., New 
York 19, is bringing out a new all- 


sion adhesive with the consist: 
“soft white buttery paste . 

produces a permanent noncn 
bond between the paper and 


Boxboard Tester 


Because the worst enemy of a inodem 
shipping carton is the corner of nother 
the business part of the new B xboard 
Tester developed by General Flectric 
Co.,. Special Products Division, Sch¢. 
nectady, N. Y., is a metal point top 
center) shaped like such a corner. Sing 
punctures of an inch or less depth jy 
such packages rarely injure contents, the 
point is just an inch in height. 

Attached by a curved rod to a pendy. 
lum, the point is tripped by means of 
trigger and swings upward ‘into the ma. 
terial under test. The amount of swing 
which is shown on a dial, is a measur 
of the energy dissipated in puncturing 
and bending the material. Although the 
instrument was devised for determining 
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the strength of liner board, corrugated 
board, solid kraft, and other carton ma- 
terials, it can also be used to test 
thin plywood, wallboard, vulcanized 
fiber. 


Fluid Motor 


Field of the new Denison Hydroilic 
Fluid Motor, manufactured by the Den- 
ison Engineering Co., Columbus 16, 
Ohio, includes almost any _ location 
where it is desirable to transform hy- 
draulic pressure into smooth, shockles 
power for turning gears, pulleys, and 
other rotary devices. It is particularly 
indicated where instant stops, starts, 
and reversals must be made, as in load: 
ing presses for high-explosive shells. 

Speed of the motor is proportional 
to the amount of hydraulic pressure 
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purpose adhesive, Paisley Grip-Tight 
Label Paste, for practically any type of 
surface. It is described as a resin emul- 


which is applied through a “floating 
drive” consisting of a plurality of small 
pistons which are free to slide back and 


Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, East St. Louis, 
Kenses City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. Continental Box 
Company, Inc.: Houston, Dalles. 
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1, in their respective cylinders, Each 
* in turn pushes on a drive plate 
ch is set at an angle to the drive 
, thus producing rotary motion. 
“c there are no mechanical linkages 


This is THE BIG INCH 
of Pipelines—Greatest 
Capacity of any pipeline 
ever built. 
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), and all parts are lubricated by the 
in the hydraulic system, the motor 
be stopped, started, and reversed 
jdenly with minimum chance of me- 
nical trouble. 
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ew Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
ir interest to certain designated busi- 
s fields, but also for their possible | §& 

pport in the postwar planning of more - - ~e 
less allied fields and business in gen- MGS 
|, are the following: 

Electrical—The i “Rotobridge”’ is on and this IS the 
high-speed automatic testing instru- 


ent for checking errors in resistance, Ml n / 
ctance, and circuit wiring in almost 
ny kind of electrical and electronic i ~) 


7h 


puipment, It is manufactured by the 
mmunication Measurements Labora- 

ry, 120 Greenwich St., New York. OF x OLLE b 
ce it is set up for a given mass pro- 
ction job, it is said to be capable of 

ecking a circuit a second. 4 7 A fF i N G S 
Textile—North Carolina Fabrics 
orp., Salisbury, N. C., working in co- 5 , 
eration with American Viscose Corp., Like their famous pipeline namesake, they have tremendous 


gate 5) Fifth Ave., New York, has devel- capacity. Originally designed for heavily-loaded, relatively 
“a how sova't ee ar it gure of slow-moving oil well machinery, the use of this fractionally- 
niaed [ince febecea, Even the dihenit “ee sized “Inch Series” Hyatt Bearing quickly spread. 
cam” tints are reported to be colorfast Today they are serving and saving in mining equipment, 
iether subjected to perspiration, laun- industrial locomotives, power presses, pillow blocks, cranes, 
ing at 160 F, or 40 hours’ exposure steel mill cars, and many types of fighting equipment. 
ait Food—“Myva- Dry” Vitamin A Pow- Keeping pace with the demands of industrial designers 
Re kr is the newest development of Dis- for the latest and best in anti-friction bearings has been 
icy pon Products, Inc., 755 Ridge Road, Hyatt’s job for fifty-one years. 
nt ba Sa “s It is mares as The “Big Inch” is just one of the several types of Hyatt 
4 — y » n ngranu ar Ty pow- : rd : 4 a 
kle er with the “highest stability of any Bearings now being made. Each of them “9 designed for spe 
an’ R2nin A preparation, liquid or solid, cific needs and pre aaee. Call on our engineers for informa- 
os hat has been measured . . . has a char- tion about their profitable application to your products. 
‘cad moe flavor and odor, typical of 
: ds but not of marine oils. When 
Is hcorporated in a large proportion of HYATT BEA Ri N GS 
Ons" Bible product, the flavor is completely 
ue Hist.” It can also be mixed with bever- Divisi f G EN ERAL MOTO RS 
= Ke powders, because it is “uniformly ivision 0 
per bspersible.”” HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Capital Replacement 


Capital replacement items up to a value 
of $2,500 may be procured a iron and 
steel companies as if they were mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating materials. Ex- 
traordinary maintenance and repair—such 
as relining blast furnaces and _ rebuilding 
coke ovens—must be specifically authorized 
as in the past. (Order P-68, as amended. ) 


Rubber Tires and Tubes 


New synthetic rubber tires and tubes sold 
by manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
have been given the same maximum prices 
as those for corresponding tires and tubes 
of crude rubber by an OPA amendment that 
also extends discounts for factory seconds, 
formerly applicable only to passenger car 
and truck tires and tubes, to all other tires 
and tubes as well. For new brands and 
types of tire or tube, a formula is provided 
to adjust prices to fit the new products. 
(Amendment 14, Revised Price Schedule 
63; Amendment 7, Regulation 143.) 


Tire Cord 


Twelve producers of cotton and rayon 
tire cord and rayon fuel cell yarns have been 
directed by WPB to operate 100% of their 
facilities for the production of these items 
to the exclusion of any other products, re- 
gardless of any previous orders, regulations, 
or directives to the contrary. The action 
was taken to assure maximum output of 
cord for the tire program (BW—Sep.4’43, 
p18), and of fuel cell yarns for self-sealing 
gas tanks. (Directive under Order L-99.) 


Copper Wire 


Retailers, electricians, radio repair men, 
and others who sell copper wire to the gen- 
eral public may purchase up to $100 worth 
in each calendar quarter for resale without 
restriction. Three million pounds per quar- 
ter have been set aside Se this purpose. 
(CMP Regulation 9.) 


Tea Quotas 


Quotas for tea packers and wholesale re- 
ceivers have been increased 20% by the 
War Food Administration. The increase is 
retroactive to July 1. The action is due to 
the fact that improved shipping conditions 
have resulted in a larger flow of tea imports 
than had been anticipated. In addition, 
packers and wholesalers are now permitted 
to utilize the unused portion of any quar- 
ter’s quota during the first month of the 
following quarter. (Food Distribution Or- 
der 18.3, as amended.) 


Peanuts 


Allocation of peanuts from the 1943 crop 
for edible purposes will be on the basis of 
100% of last year’s consumption for each 
quarter, beginning Oct. 1, with the excep- 
tion of peanut butter producers, who will 
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be allotted 140%. The total will represent 
the largest edible use of peanuts on record. 
(Food Distribution Order 78.) 


Food Processing Equipment 


Manufacture of food processing equip- 
ment will be considerably increased begin- 
ning Oct. 1. Current schedules prohibit 
output in excess of 50% of the 1939-41 
average. New schedule on dairy machinery 
will average 114%, but for machinery 
whose use has been inflated by war demands, 
such as cheese pasteurizers and milk and 
egg dehydrators, quotas range from 280% 
to 650%. 

On other types of food machinery, al- 
though the schedules have not yet been 
officially announced, the quotas are expected 


to be as follows: fishery Processing. }) 
canning, 116%; bakery, 94° oj ,. 
tion, 93%; cereal, 75%; sicar ¢ 
Thése schedules, based on th 
calendar years as before, will 2p), 
period Oct. 1, 1943 to Sept 30, tog 


(Order L-282, as amended.) 


Vegetable Oils 


All restrictions on the deli, of cm 
cottonseed, peanut, soybean, an) con, , 
to refiners have been suspended |, the \ 
Food Administration for the calcndar q 
ter beginning Oct. 1, in order to faci 
the movement of these oils during the. 
crushing season (which is at it peak ¢ 
ing the final quarter of the year). Indus; 
users must still obtain delivery authoriza; 
from the Food Distribution Administratigg 
(Food Distribution Order 29, as amended 


Beef 

In the future, 80% of all beef that fedg 
ally inspected slaughterers are required 4 
set aside for government use must be 4 


as 


e Ra 
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LAG WINNERS 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Owosso, Mich. 

Bendix Westinghouse Auto- 
motive Air Brake Co. 

Elyria, Ohio 

Burlington Mills, Inc. 

Burlington, Wis. 

Callite Tungsten Corp. 

Union City, N. J 

Carboloy Co., Inc. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Champion Spark Plug Co. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Chicago Transformer Corp. 


Philadelphia, 


Chicago, Ill. 


College Inn Food Products 
Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

The Creamery Package Mfg. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Cushman Motor Works 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Dellenbarger Machine Co. 
Pa. Glendale, Calif. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Electro-Motive Mfg. Co. 
Willimantic, Conn. 
General Motors Corp. 
(Two divisions) 

Hoof Products Co. 


Hydrawmatic Machine Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
Engineering Co. 


Chicago, Il. Independent 

Chromium Corp. of America O'Fallon, Ill. 

Cleveland, Ohio Kent Metal 
Works 


Edgewater, N. J. 


LaSalle Steel 
Hammond, Ind. 


Co. Thomas Truck & Caster Co. 


Co. Line Material Co. of Penn. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Link Belt Co 
Chicago, Il. 
Los Angeles Turf Club, Inc 


M & M Wood Working Co 
Portland, Ore. 
Mid-West Forging & Mfg 


Co. 
Chicago Heights, III. 
Novocol Chemical M fg. Co., Inc 
Srooklyn, N. Y. 
Palmetto Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Palmetto, Ga. 
Scientific Radio Products Co. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 


& Chemical Laconia, N. 
Surrey Engineering Co 
Long Island City, N. 


Keokuk, Iowa 
United Aircraft Products, Inc. 
Vernon, Calif. 


Maritime Commission M Awards 


Baltimore Copper Paint Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc, 


New York, N. Y. 
Froemming Bros., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in pre 


Inland Steel Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Southeastern Shipbuildir 
Corp. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Worthington Pump & Ma 
chinery Corp. 

Harrison, N. J. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube o 
Youngstown, Ohio 


duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week 
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In all of its 112 plants in 50 cities of the United 
States and Canada, General Motors encourages 
employe suggestions for aiding war production, 
rough a carefully planned system of awards. 
eneral Motors has always welcomed suggestions 
rom employes. In fact, there have been similar 
suggestion plans in various G.M. plants for years, 
and it was thought that an expansion of these plans 
in these times would increase war production 
eficiency. 


Asaresult, G.M. workers have to date contributed 
116,170 written ideas. Yes, written ideas. Many of 
em good ideas, “Victory Ideas.” Nearly 20,000 of 
em have been winning ideas and have been put 
into operation. For the open mind policy of General 
Motors accords a fair test to every suggestion. 


Eight thousand four hundred ideas were sub- 
mitted the very first month. They are now coming 
in at a monthly rate of better than 10,000, or a 
yearly rate of one idea for every three workers. 


Thus, the individual war workers of General 
Motors are being given full opportunity to add 
their bit to the continuing contributions of man- 
agement, supervision and engineering, in those 
activities which deal with increasing production, 
saving materials, lowering costs and promoting 
plant safety. 


Helping Those Who Help America 


In the first 15 months’ operation of its plan to re- 
ward workers for ideas that assist our war effort, 
General Motors paid out $660,895 in War Bonds 
and Stamps. And today the awards are being made 
at the rate of better than a million dollars a year. 


General Motors considers that money well spent. 
It is a merited reward to those who help America. 
Itis a proper incentive for individual initiative. It 
is one form of appreciation to those who think as 
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THE PRODUCTION 


: 116,170 


FRONT * x * 


= ‘Tdeas fNictory 


FROM G.M. WAR WORKERS 


+. and General Motors Is Rewarding That Spirit at the Rate of a Million Dollars a Year 


they work—who are not content merely to perform 
the requirements of their jobs. 


Something Better, Faster 


Americans are always interested in finding ways 
to do things better and faster. 


This American spirit among General Motors 
men and women—now also increased by the desire 
to help win Victory and to back the men at the war 
fronts—accounts for their inspiring performance. 


There must be a great inward satisfaction for all 
who have submitted suggestions, in the realization 
that they have made some effort out of the ordinary 
to help win the war. 


They can say of themselves, as General Motors 
says—“Victory Is Our Business!” 


SOME FACTS REGARDING G.M. EMPLOYE AWARDS 
ee a, re 116,170 
Present monthly rate of suggestions................ 
Suggestions put into effect......................... 19,995 
Amount in awards to date (purchase price of War 

Bonds and Stamps)......... 
Present yearly rate of awards...................... $1,087,440 


Maximum award (War Bond, face value)............ 1,000 
The character of the suggestions accepted is indicated 
by the following proportions of amounts paid in awards: 
War production ideas—to increase production, save 
materials or reduce costs........................ 66.9% 
SOI UIE. ss sc cc cess ers cece. ; 21.6% 


nee SOOOS. . ... oes . HE SS eae. cw cee 11.5% 


Details of the General Motors plan to encourage employe suggestions wil! gladly 
be sent to interested individuals or companies. 


We AU Cam fle! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


| GENERAL MOTORS 


‘Victory ts Our Business!” 


the form of frozen boneless beef 
| is expected to save consideral 


MARKING MEANS MORE . THAN YOU THINK space on meat sent abroad to 


forces and for lend-lease. (Food | 
oS) 


| Order 75.2, Amendment 2. 


| Flue-Cured Tobacco 


Flue-cured tobacco purchased 
| facturers and dealers at less than ( 
ON THIS WEST- will not be counted as part of 
INGHOUSE METAL tobacco allocations. The action 
CONTAINER ARE to encourage the sale of the lowe 
COMPLETE ILLUS- tobacco, and to assure growers of 
TRATED INSTRUC- prices. Under the original restri 
TIONS siderable volume of green tips ind 
- low-grade tobacco was failing to find 1,3 
#£ sale, since dealers were reluctant {5 use » 
permanently dy CY fe snd Markem of their quotas for such grades. (!ood p 
ink. Easy to wash “be mislaid. tribution Order 4.3, as amended 
This illus - ‘itie farkem equipment 
and Markem nate ny shape, Markem Vises 
can provide €h and tk ick, clean im- 
pression of name, trade mark, partenumb: WPB has issued a simplification order o, 
guide, instfuctions, etc. In oné ¢ ‘al colors. With the manufacture of vises, reducing the pup 
automatic repeat or changes,- anc Dther features. ber of types and sizes which may be mai, 
Put your m problem up RKEM. Ask for from approximately 165 to 40. Heang 
Bulletin B9. me % we types are eliminated entirely, while inte 
hn ate mediate sizes and types for special uses a» 
> sharply curtailed. No vise ~_ may be 
, made of any metal other than lead or lex 
base alloy. (Schedule VI to Order L-21¢ 


Bituminous Coal 


To fill requirements for special-purpox 
metallurgical coal and for coal moved by 
Great Lakes vessels, producers in the larges 
Appalachian bituminous coal district (Djs 
trict 8, which comprises southern West Vi 
ginia, eastern Kentucky, and parts of Vir 
ginia and Tennessee) have been ordered to 


TALK TO THEM . ON THE cut a large number of their shipments from 
- . « ol - 25% to 40%. Producers’ shipments to 
ie : 
ii cp 


5 retailers are cut from 8.33% to 5% on 
S <i the yearly basis of 1942 shipments during 

4 - the periods Sept. 7—Oct. 10, and Oct. 10- 
Nov. 10. (Amendment 1, Solid Fuels 
Regulation 4.) 


Asphalt and Tar 


The ban on use of asphalt and tar and 
their products for paving hee been lifted by 
the Petroleum Administration for War 
. The ban on the use of road oil for paving 
a : et ees NS . and dust palliative purposes, however, Ie 
@ Ee oak mains in effect. (Revocation of PAW 


B E L L ie j Recommendation 45.) 


VOICE PAGING | Freon 


AND BROADCASTIN Control over delivery and use of that 
aaa 2 ; group of chlorinated hydrocarbon refriger 
sou ants known as freon has been tightened by 


WPB. Users must now certify, im applying 


. 


Keep in direct touch vocally with all your employees... ner 5 i R 
get full. immediate attention to all bulletins, announce- for allocation, that the material Aes 
ments, instructions and reports ... keep workers’ morale for immediate use, instead of for eo 
high with recorded music broadcasts. BELL VOICE Pag- 30 days, which was required in the origina 
ing Equipment, the first to be specially designed for order. Users for specified installations « 
industrial needs, gives you all these advantages plus rectly connected with the war effort have 
many unusual features. Standard, heavy-duty. tamper- been exempted from the necessity of obtain 
proof units combine readily to meet requirements of any ing specific authorization for individual dé 
extent or capacity. permit easy rearrangement or expan- liveries. (Order M-28, as amended. 
sion at any time. Write today for details on BELL VOICE 
PAGING EQUIPMENT! ° 
Flooring 


BE The price ceiling on beech flooring sold 
= by mills in Minnesota, Wisconsin, ané 
s P : Michigan has been increased 10% by OPA 
(Amendment | to Regulation 432. 

Manufacturers of oak flooring hav: been 
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They just missed the market basket! 


USES ate 
may bk 
or lead 


L216 @ Hundreds of thousands of tons of critical 


metals, rubber, plastics and other packag- 
ing materials have been saved for weapons 
by paperboard! The civilian goods they 
normally would have brought to the kitchen 
now come home in cartons and shipping 


cases of versatile paperboard. 


© At Container Corporation, we've con- 
verted hundreds of products to paperboard. 
For many, we've developed entirely new 
designs, finishes, coatings and linings — for 
we've not only a very adaptable material 
J e to work with, but a staff of packaging ex- 
paving perts who never run out of ideas, and always 


CT, Ie 
PAW welcome new problems. 


that 
friger 
ed by 
plying 
eeded 
within 


riginal 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. New York; Rochester; Natick, Mass.; Philadelphia; 
Akron; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Circleville; Detroit; Indianapolis; Wabash; Carthage; Anderson, Ind.; 
Peoria; Rock Island; Minneapolis; Baltimore; St. Louis; Fernandina; Dallas; Ft. Worth 
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WAR ACTIVITIES! __ 


VER since the outbreak of World War II, Carey 
Products have aided in America’s great battle 
of production by conserving Fuel and Transpor- 


tation ... speeding production of Aviation Gaso- 
line and Synthetic Rubber . . . contributing to 
the efficiency of Man-power and Machine-power 
+. . Saving metals, lumber and other vital ma- 


terials in plant construction and maintenance. 


If you have a problem in roofing, siding, flooring, 
insulation, or waterproofing, it will pay you to call 
the Carey representative. Write Dept.29 for details. 


HEAT INSULATION: Liberty 
Ships; Oil Refineries and Synthetic 
Rubber Plants; Aircraft Engine 
Plants; Power Plants; Chemical and 
Food Processing Plants, etc. 
BUILT-UP ROOFS: Machine Tool 
and Aircraft Engine Plants; Steel 
Mills; Waterworks; Railway Struc- 
tures; War Housing, etc. 
INDUSTRIAL FLOORING AND 
PLANKING: Docks and Piers; Pon- 
toon Bridges; Government Ware- 
houses, Power Plants, etc. 


ASPHALT-ASBESTOS-MAGNESIA PRODUCTS 
in the Nation's Service: 


EXPANSION JOINT AND SUB- 
GRADE FELT: Airport Runways 
and Aprons; Roads and Bridges; Air- 
craft Hangar Floors, Industrial Plants. 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT ROOFING 
AND SIDING: Oil Refineries; Ord- 
nance Buildings and Arsenals; Chem- 
ical and Metal Producing Plants. 


OTHER ASBESTOS PRODUCTS: 
Felt for Oil Pipelines; Careyduct for 
Government Buildings, etc. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO. 


| Dependable Products Since 1873 . . . Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
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authorized by OPA to sell an 
prices which may be adjusted 
amendment to the regulation, 
consideration, is put into effect 
under Section 6 of Regulation 455 


Newsprint 


Permissible newsprint invento 
lishers have been cut to 40 day 
those 26 northeastern and cent: 


which the allowable was former 


and from 75 to 65 days’ supply in the ; 
of the country. (Order L-240, as , 


nended 


| Paper Bags and Envelopes 


Specialty paper bags and envelopes ny 
not be sold by manufacturers at |e 
higher than those prevailing in the periog 
Oct. 1-15, 1941. Most manufacturers hy 
been observing these ceiling levels under the 
terms of a voluntary agreement with OPA 
but about 10% of the manufacturers weg 
not signatory to the agreement, and it y, 
in order to protect the cooperating com 
panies that the new regulation was issue 
(Regulation 463.) 


Fees for Ration Banking 


Fees to banks for handling commer 
transactions in ration stamps, coupons, ang 
certificates have been increased by OPA, in 
compliance with the promise made when 
the ration banking system was established 
that banks would be fully reimbursed for 
their expenses of operation under the gy 
tem. Audits of costs revealed that a num. 
ber of smaller banks have not been meeting 
expenses under the current fee schedule 
The new fees will allow all but the highest. 
cost banks at least to break even. : 


Other Priority Actions 


Amendment 38 to Ration Order 17 r 
quires all manufacturers, jobbers, distribu. 
tors, and retailers of shoes to report to 
OPA their inventory as of the close of 
business Sept. 30, 1943. . . . Shippers of 
edible and inedible oils can obtain new 
steel drums for replacement of worn out 
stocks on application to WPB’s Container 
Division. . . . A simplification and _stané- 
ardization program for the manufacture of 
spot-welding electrodes is established, and 
the use of certain critical materials is 1 
stricted by Order L-318. . . . Order M-9), 
as amended, releases specified types of cot- 
ton duck for certain civilian uses. 


Other Price Actions 


During September, the Army is permitted 
to pay 84¢ a pound in excess of live turkey 
ceiling prices for dressed turkey, in order 
to assure the success of its turkcy-! 
program for holiday dinners for the armed 
forces overseas (BW—Sep.4'43,p40 
OPA has announced that no further rev. 
sion in the price of pulpwood is conten 
plated, in order to spike rumors which have 
led producers and dealers to withhold dc 
livery in the hope of higher ceilings 
Lower retail dollar-and-cents prices on mens 
and boys’ cotton flannel shirts are sct ™ 
Revised Regulation 304. . . . Regulation 
462 establishes ceilings for prepared flout 
mixes at levels which allow for the increased 
cost of ingredients and packaging materials 


yuVINg 
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Not to be thrown in! 


sponge. Turn the problem over to the 
men who have made Thiokol synthetic 
rubber “the usual solution to the 
unusual synthetic rubber problem.” 


INCE the early Thirties Thiokol 
Corporation. has concentrated on 
solving the unusual synthetic rubber 
problem and supplying the specialty 
materials with which industry has 
permanently overcome those problems. 
Remember the first successful sol- 
vent-proof paint spray hose . . . the 
first oil-proof molded valve seat discs 
... the first synthetic rubber newspaper 
blanket... the first workable synthetic 
tubber aircraft adhesive. These four 
outstanding specialty “‘firsts” were all 


developed through the use of Thiokol 
compounds. 

More recently you have read about 
Thiokol compeunds solving unique 
war production problems such as 
“wallpaper” for underground concrete 
storage vaults ... caulking compounds 
for riveted aluminum gasoline tanks 
and aircraft parts which must withstand 
extremely low temperatures. 

The point is this. If you have a tough 
problem involving flexible, gas and oil 
proof synthetics, don’t throw in the 


Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 


*Thiokol Corporation, Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
“America’s First’ 


LABOR 


Foremen Freed 


Shell’s supervisors are 
finally withdrawn from workers’ 
bargaining unit, but union may 
not take it lying down. 


Employers hailed the National Labor 


Relations Board’s decision in the Mary- 
land Drydock case as a major victory in 
the battle against the extension of 
unionism into management spheres. For 
in deciding that case, NLRB declared 
that supervisory employees seeking to 
organize are not entitled to the aid and 
protection of the Wagner Act (BW— 
May15’43,p8). This was welcome news 
to firms chee foremen were being or- 
ganized into unions. But it appeared 
to be of only academic interest to those 
employers who had already been pres- 
sured into collective bargaining with a 
union of foremen. 

Now another NLRB decision on the 
issue applies the Maryland Drydock 
ruling retroactively and carries with it a 
promise of extirpating eventually all 
foreman unionism that employers them- 
selves are not freely prepared to accept 
and work with. 
© Wind Up Shell Case—The new deci- 
sion not only establishes an important 
principle, but also promises to wind up 
for good the long-drawn-out Shell Petro- 
leum Corp. case which has been hang- 
ing since 1937. 

In the fall of that year, employees of 
Shell’s Houston (Tex.) refinery went on 
strike under the leadership of C.1.0.’s 
Petroleum Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (subsequently the company’s 
name was changed to Shell Oil Co. and 
the labor group has become the Oil 
Workers International Union). One of 
the demands raised by the strikers was 
that their union be recognized as the 
bargaining agent for foremen. The strike 
ended without settling the question of 
how extensive union representation 
should be. 

@ Foremen Intervened—As a result of a 
petition filed in March, 1938, by the 
union, the board in 1939 established a 
single bargaining unit for all hourly em- 
ployees and some 24 classifications of 
supervisors. The company had offered 
no objection to the union’s representing 
hourly rated workers, but it had ob- 
jected vigorously to the inclusion of fore- 
men. Some of the supervisors them- 
selves intervened in proceedings before 
NLRB and presented to the board a 
petition signed by a majority of the 
foremen affected, stating that they con- 
sidered themselves part of management 


84 ¢ Labor 


and had no wish to be represented by 
the Oil Workers Union. 

NLRB, however, brushed the objec- 
tions aside, made a check of union mem- 
bership cards, against payroll records, 
determined that the union had a ma- 
jority, and proceeded to certify the 
C.1.0. affiliate as sole bargaining agency 
in a unit that included supervisors 
among its members. 

e@ Company Refuses—Contending that 
supervisors were improperly included 
in the bargaining unit, the company 
refused to deal with the union for 
them, and the union filed an unfair 
labor practice charge with NLRB. 
Semawhite, having no objection to 
NLRB’s certification so far as it per- 
tained to the hourly employees, the 
company held numerous conferences 


-with the union in an effort to work out 
an agreement covering its nonsuper- 
visory employees. 


Hoping to speed a final determination 


of the issue with respect to supervisors, 


Shell voluntarily entered into a stipu- 
lation with the union and the board 
to the effect that the company had tre- 
fused to bargain for this group. It was 
the company’s idea that the stipulation 
would avoid the necessity of a henaide, 


that NLRB could find She! 

an “unfair labor practice,” an: 

would then, for the first tim 

position to obtain a judicial 

the matter. 

© Charge Dismissed—How< 

holding the stipulation for ; 

ten months, the board disn 

unfair labor practice chargc 

standing the company’s admi 

it had refused to bargain. A 

quence, Shell's redress was blo 

tification of a union is not ; 

in the courts, and thie board had 

tarily closed the unfair labo: 

case. 
Shell signed a contract cov: 

hourly employees, and labor relation 

were generally satisfactory for al 

years. Then, when the contra 

up for renewal in the spring of 194) 

the National War Labor Board ha 

come into existence and the union pro 

ceeded to take to that agency a numbe 

of demands which the company hag 

denied. One of these was a request ¢ 

NWLB that it enforce NLRB’s hoay 

certification. 

@ Certification Sustained—F ollowing 

hearing before a panel of N\WLB i 

June, 1942, the company was advised 

that NWLB would stand behind NLRB 

decisions, and Shell was directed to com 

ply with the original certification, whic 

meant inclusion in the bargaining unit 

of 24 classifications of supervisors along 


Up the Hard Way 


Charting a careful course through 
the touchy issue involving Shell Oil 
Co. and its union-afhliated foremen 
is Earl Howard Walker, the com- 
pany’s able industrial relations execu- 
tive. 


job with the company in 1932 at 45¢ 
an hour before embarking on a career 
as a high school history teacher—a 
career which somehow never mate- 
tialized. Instead he came up through 
the Shell organization, learning em- 
ployee relations firsthand, to become 
one of the industry’s top labor ex- 
perts. 

Avoiding ublic appearances, 
Walker has helped Shell plant man- 
agers negotiate and administer some 
50 contracts which the company has 
with more than 20 A.F.L., C.1.O, 
and independent unions. One of the 
reasons he has been able to operate 
so effectively is that industrial rela- 
tions has never been an orphan de- 
partment at Shell. With the backing 
of Shell’s top-ranking executives, 
Walker has been able to establish 
for his company an enviable record 
in labor-management relations dur- 
ing a period when the going in this 


Red-haired Walker took a summer 


Earl Howard Walker 


particular field has been very tough. 

As a sidelight of his job, Walker 
also attempted—unsuccessfully—to or- 
ganize a common front of the em- 
ployer members of the National War 
Labor Board and the regional boards, 
an organization to match the cohe- 
sion of labor forces on the other side 
of the table. 
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th the workers under their jurisdic- 
on. In addition, NWLB directed that 
maintenance-of-membership clause be 
corporated in the contract to require 
J] union members to maintain them- 
sjves in good standing for the life of the 
reement. ; 

Shell announced that it recognized a 
atime obligation to comply, and it 
oceeded to meet with the union to 
negotiate an addition to the contract 
hich would cover the foremen. Final 
rms of an agreement were not reached, 
yt some supervisors nevertheless joined 
he union. 

Fish nor Fowl—Then in we 1943, 
ILRB rendered its Maryland Drydock 
jecision, holding that supervisory em- 
sloyees Should neither constitute a sepa- 
ate bargaining unit nor be included in 
he same bargaining unit with the em- 
ployees whom they supervise. 

Thereupon Shell last June filed with 
‘LRB a motion for reconsideration and 
mendment of the 1939 certification to 
onform to the principle enunciated in 
the Maryland Drydock case. A fort- 
night ago, NLRB granted the company’s 
motion, thereby excluding from the bar- 
gining unit the 24 classifications of 
supervisors, as well as any other employ- 
ees performing supervisory functions. 
eDelicate Problem—To bring the 
NWLB directive into line with the 
labor Relations Board’s amended cer- 
tification, Shell has requested NWLB 
to modify its 1942 award. Consideration 
of this request is scheduled for next 
week. In spite of the union’s intention 
to contest it, NWLB is expected to 
make an award in the company’s favor. 
When that occurs, the company will be 
faced with a delicate labor relations job 
in separating its foremen—particularly 
those who now are union members— 
fom the maintenance-of-membership 
contract which covers the Houston plant 
without inviting trouble from the 
union. That the situation will be han- 
ded with utmost finesse is assured by 
the record of E. H. Walker, who has 
been nursing the case all along and who 
is Shell’s general manager of personnel 
and industrial relations for all opera- 
tions east of the Rocky Mountains. 


RICE CROP THREATENED 


The War Dept.’s rule that no war 
prisoners may be permitted to be em- 
ployed within 150 miles of the coast 
threatens to cause a revision of 1943’s 
nee crop estimate, Led to believe that 
war prisoners would be released under 
proper guard for harvesting, Gulf Coast 
growers who raise 80% of domestic 
nee were figuring on bringing in an 
\$million-barrel crop. The location 
of the big Texas and Louisiana fields, 
betevile Rank barred the use of Italian 
aid German soldiers with the result 
that disgruntled farmers are talking 
sloomily about having to leave 65% of 
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the crop in the fields to rot. Efforts to 
obtain field hands from other sections 
of the United States or Mexico have 
thus far proved unavailing, since most 
migrant labor has been working farther 
and farther north with the wheat and 
grain crop. 


Blanket Boost 


Curtiss-Wright’s plan for 
uniform pay rates in scattered 
cities approved by NWLB over 


the dissent of public members. | 


A company-wide classification sched- | 
ule for office workers in the Airplane 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. was 
approved this week by the National 
War Labor Board with public mem- 
bers dissenting. This is only the second 
time in board history that industry and 
labor members have made up the ma- 
jority in an NWLB decision. 

e@ Four Areas Affected—In the Curtiss- 
Wright ruling, industry and labor mem- 
bers indorsed a company plan which 
reduces the number of payroll grades 
from eleven to seven with an increase 


in the minimum wage from $18 to $22 
a week and in the maximum from $79 


to $82 a week. Plants in Buffalo, Co- | 
lumbus, Ohio, St. Louis, and Louisville | 


are affected. 

While acknowledging the basic 
soundness of the proposed job classi- 
fications, public members disapproved 
on grounds that rate uniformity is not 
justified for workers in the firm’s widely 
scattered labor markets. It was the 
board’s C.1.O. representatives who 
patted Curtiss-Wright on the back, 
in a separate opinion, for its effort to 
stabilize wages on a company-wide basis. 
@No Precedent Implied—Employer 
members said amen but, lest the union- 
ists assume employer support for fur- 
ther increases, added: “this action does 
not establish a precedent for any other 
case apart from its merits.” 

This admonition will not, however, 

deter the C.I.0.’s United Office & 
Professional Workers Union from press- 
ing a newly launched campaign to get 
a national 35% pay increase for white 
collar workers on grounds that malad- 
justments exist between them and pro- 
duction employees. U.O.P.W. will bring 
a number of cases before NWLB to 
seek exclusion of office workers from 
the Little Steel formula. 
e@ White Collar “Suffering”’—C.1.0.’s 
white collar union which claims 50,000 
employees of insurance, financial, pub- 
lishing, advertising, and commercial 
firms expresses grave concern over “the 
growing suffering of the white’ collar 
workers and the phenomenal and un- 
necessary manpower turnover in the 
white collar fields.” 


FUNDAMENTALS 
NEVER CHANCE 


veda valves, it’s 
lubrication that counts 


The successful farmer knows the 
value of lubrication. So do the users of 
plug valves. Unless a valve is provided with a 
positive means of lubrication to prevent en 
trance of deteriorating elements, life of a valve 
is shortened. Years ago industry wanted to use 
plug valves but couldn't because they would 
stick and freeze. Then Nordstrom invented the 
pressure lubricated plug valve. Acceptance was 
immediate. Nordstrom Valves extended valve 
life to many times that of ordinary valves 
embodying exposed seats and corrosion-inviting 
threads. Lubrication made the Nordstrom repu- 
tation for economical valve life. 


NORDSTROM 
HYPERSEAL VALVES 
—made ‘in 
Nordco Cast Steel 
Stainless Steel 
and special 
alloys 


Sizes 2” to 30”. For all temperatures. 
Pressures from vacuum to 15,000 Ibs. test. 
Wrench or gear operated. 
BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Main Offices—Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Branches in all principal cities. 


nORDSTROM 
LUBRICATED PLUG 
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Are YOU..?__ 


taking on more work, 
bigger responsibilities, 


as war needs cut into 
business 
personnel? 


Many men are 
facing a sudden 
need to take hold 
of added execu- 
tive problems and 
duties, as people 
in their offices 
are called to gov- 
ermment services. 
Here are books 
to help you in 
meeting this situation—giving 


uick access 
to — S—4 . and practices that promote 
executive efficiency. 


This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen mate- 
rial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 


@ How to organize « correspondence on a more 
single rr or a economica] and effective 
whole business - Dilan basis. 


@ How to lay out « 
workable approach to 
ethods . 


efficient personn mark met 

@ How to keep the life- — = po orgaal: 

blood flowing in business motion ideas. . u- 
vs Aged --4- late results in any of the 

get mone . severa mar- 

utilize it. . how to keep . aS 


the business in sound f- 
nancial condition. 


os How to reduce credit 


if °° 
. « handle the and direct your 
ee elements of . and how to handle 
credit policy . scores of —— sm. 


ize your collection aystem 
+ « Write better letters 


+ Dut the company's Beids of of business activity. 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up speci 
ome use them as you would after purchase. 

this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books, Send the 
coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 
Send me The LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGE- 


MENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and $3.00 
monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the hooks 
postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly 
and fill in all lines.) 

TEED dis doce ccccsedscccccctaceccqex tec ecceccccce ‘ 
BOBTEED ccccccccccccccccccccocceccesecccescoscccce 
Gp GRE GRARR. ccccccccccccccccescecicccccccccosce 
Position ....... Soccccecccvcesesecoesscevececsoosos 
Company .BW 9-18-43 
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Labor Act Knifed 


Colorado court invalidates 
two sections of regulatory 
measure in constitutionality tests; 
unions aim at more surgery. 


Sharpest teeth of the severe Colorado 

act to regulate labor unions (BW —Apr. 
16°43,p96) were pulled when Judge 
Charles C. Sackman of Denver last 
week declared unconstitutional Sections 
20 and 21, which required unions to 
incorporate and prescribed duties for 
such corporations. 
@ Stiff Penalties—Section 20 imposed 
secret ballots, on strike votes and for 
elections of officers; prohibited political 
contributions; ordered books and _ rec- 
ords kept open for inspection of the 
state industrial commission, the enforc- 
ing body; and stipulated that on petition 
of any ten members, a union would 
have to hire a reporter to keep a com- 
plete record of its meetings to be filed 
with the commission. Section 21 de- 
clared unions couldn’t enjoy any privi- 
leges under the act until they incorpo- 
rated and provided fines up to $300— 
for each member—for willful failure to 
incorporate. 

Judge Sackman declared that some of 
these provisions violated the constitu- 
tional guarantees of free speech, assem- 
and press, and that he couldn't 


| disentangle constitutional from uncon- 


stitutional paragraphs, so the entire sec- 
tions went out. 
e@ Other Clauses Sustained—The court 
sustained other provisions of the law that 
exempt an employer from any penalty 
for refusing the closed shop (though 
employees may ask for it by a vote of 
75% or more); that forbid unlawful 
picketing, racial or other discrimination, 
excessive fees or dues; that permit divi- 
sion by shops, crafts, or departments in 
the selection of a bargaining unit; and 
that require 20-day notice of intent to 
strike. 

Labor organizations aren’t yet satis- 
fied and intend to appeal to the Colo- 


| rado Supreme Court to knock the whole 


measure out. Thence, if necessary, an 
appeal probably will go to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


FOOD WAGES STUDIED 


The Wage-Hour Division of the 
Dept. of Labor has appointed a 15-man 
committee composed of industry and 
labor representatives to study and rec- 
ommend action on labor’s demand to 
increase the 30¢ minimum to 40¢ per 
hour in the baking, beverage, and mis- 
cellaneous food industries. 

Such increase automatically becomes 
effective Oct. 24, 1945; however, on 


recommendation of the new commit- 


Ic 
offer 
jon 
ate U 


WRANGLE REFEREE 


Moving further to handle labor dis 
putes on an industry-by-industry basi 
the National War Labor Board ha 
established an automotive  sectio 
headed by David A. Wolff Detroif 
regional board’s vice-chairman an 
has already met to hear a dispute be 


tween Chrysler and C.I.O. 


In a) 
nt Se 
a join: 
btes WI 
—Iege 
yelled 
W-A 


autom 


ymen 
bile workers. Companies agreeing to_me Indi 
participate include General Motor" ¥ 
- wld 
Ford, Chrysler, and five others, bring" an 
e ‘ 7 mea ¢ 
ing about 1,000,000 workers under thei... 
section's jurisdiction which will procHiNo 
ess cases, then turn findings over to™lidiana 
the regional office involved. bs bes 

regu 

$1.4 
tee, which meets in New York t uni 
month, the administrator can ecstablishfinsfer 
a rate anywhere between 30¢ and 4¢HM the s 


to become effective immediately. A n 
imum hourly rate not only slices proft 
margins thinner, for OPA ceilings ar 
not automatically raised (BW —Sep4 
'43,p8), but also creates a more critical 
labor situation. 


ARMY FILLS ITS OWN SHOES 


Readers of the Los Angeles Daily 
News gulped when they read the head: 
line, UNION FILLS ARMY a 
and the story quoting Local 26 of the 
C.1.0. Longshoremen’s Union as claim 
ing it had taken over an Army wate 
house on the harbor, thereby replacing "Mu 
soldiers with 40 union men, including Hard 1 
gang bosses, at $1.10 an hour with time HiMuals 
and a half for overtime. In the exuber Mnizat 
ance of his own elation, the union Mey m 
spokesman even cast a speculative cve Mpllity 
on other Army warehouses. eu 

Los Angeles warehouse companies @jm p 


n fro 
DDOSe 
it m. 
a) 
In 
nnot 
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Army contracts burned the tele- 
wires to Washington demanding 
w why the Army suddenly had 
CLO. Washington burned the 
to Los Angeles demanding to 
who was responsible for what 
ned out to be a piece of unauthor- 
4 and considerably garbled publicity. 
Vhat actually happened was that the 
tay had withdrawn the soldiers in the 
shouse and assigned them to active 
ty. Civilians who happened to be 
»mbers of the C.I.O. union were hired 
take the place of the soldiers, but in 
er numbers than the union claimed, 
hh no supervisory powers, and without 
Ibor contract. Indications are that 
idiers will restaff the warehouse later. 


res 


ake It or Else 


idle Indianans must accept 
offered employment at risk of 
ion seniority or be denied 
ste unemployment benefits. 


In a recent decision by its Employ- 
nt Security Board of Review, Indi- 


, joins Colorado and Pennsylvania as | 
bies where a man must take an offered | 


_regardless of whether he will be 
velled from his union if he does so 
\V—Aug.28’43,p92)—or forfeit unem- 
ment compensation pay. This lat- 
t Indiana decision reverses earlier In- 
na rulings in which it was held a man 
\d draw compensation even if he 
med down a job under such circum- 
neces, 
No Expulsion—It was held that five 
dina carpenters—who had _ refused 
beginning at 55¢ an hour against 
¢ regular carpenters’ construction scale 
‘1.40—would not have had to leave 
¢ union, but only would have had to 
bisfer from the construction division 
the shopworkers’ division of Carpen- 
s Local 215, although when they 
ught to transfer back they would have 
begin at the bottom of the unem- 
ved carpenters’ list. So the case ac- 
ily involved only a cut in pay and loss 
eniority, not expulsion from the 
hon. 
Nevertheless the board’s majority 
d: “The . . . act refers to a resigna- 
nm from a bona fide labor organization 
posed by the agency or employing 
it making the offer of work. Where 
¢ condition is imposed by rules of 
¢ individuals’ own organization, it 
mot be taken into account.” 
“Must Accept Responsibility’—The 
id majority also wrote: “When indi- 
uals act collectively through an or- 
mization for their own betterment, 
ty must be expected to accept respon- 
bulity for any liabilities entailed. . . . 
« unemployment compensation pro- 
im must be administered in conform- 
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in red tape. . 
petty jobs... 
I don’t have time to get at. 


desk 


“WHAT'S THIS? An ad about a chap in 


the same fix I’m in. He licked his 
problem with the aid of a Hammer- 
mill book that showed him how 
to pass along responsi- 
bility and free time for 
important work.” 


“KNOW HOW” 


ideas 
ou put the } 
} ge book to prnered 
in mill sugees 


er } ; 
eer eee specify depend 
able ‘Hammermill ond, 


experience, 
papermakers 


For 


I'm not running this job 
... it’s running me! 


“| THOUGHT | WAS stepping up to an executive position, but look at me! 
like a junk heap. 
. then lie awake half the night worrying about important matters 
It’s getting me down—hurting my work!” 


free copy of the new little book, 
THINGS D 
and mail to Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa, 


Buried 
I spend half my day attending to 


“LUCKY FOR ME I sent for that new lit- 
tle book, ’3 Steps that Get Things 
Done.’ It showed me how to put things 
in writing. How to use paper to assign 
jobs, keep them moving and follow 
them up until they’re done. Today I’m 
right on top of my job.” 


" “3 STEPS THAT GET 
ONE,” attach coupon to your company letterhead 


Position 


(Please attach to or write on, your company Jetterhead) 
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GET MORE 
VOLUME 


quicker — 
-—— cheaper 
through modern production 
planning and control 
methods 


Do you know how 
other plants like your 
own control their procurement and 
storage of materials—routing of op- 
erations—dispatching ? How they con- 
trol quality and inventory—what pro- 
duction records they keep—how they 
follow up details? Here is a book writ- 
ten out of actual industrial practice 
today, that tells you specifically and in 
detail. 


Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung’s 


PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 


Price, only $2.75 


Tremendous pressure on industrial plants 
today means just one thing—better plan- 
ning and control methods. This book 
grew out of a survey of current factory 
methods in 185 representative companies in 
all types of industry. It offers you com- 
plete analysis and discussion of planning 
and control, the fundamentals involved, 
case histories to illustrate applications, li- 
brary of good control forms, etc. See what 
valuable suggestions and ideas you can 
get to apply to your own problems, Send 
for a copy today. 


Look up in this book: 


—the discussion of the 4 basic factors in fore- 
casting production volume 

—the explanation of the 3 types of budgets 

-——the treatment of the cycle of production 
planning 

—the examples 
records 

—the routing charts 

—the example of a master control schedule 

discussion of planning boards 

the study of when, where, and how much to 

inspect, etc., etc 


of purchasing and _ stores 


—the 


Send this coupon today for 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42nd St.,N.Y.18 
Send me Bethel. Tann, Atwater and Rung—Produc- 
tion Control for 10 days’ examination on approval 
In 10 days I will send you $2.75 plus few cents 
postage or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
cash orders.) 


SEED. nv chécndccesedenscecccenesehoencesuseess 


Address 
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ARMSTRONG’S JOB SALON 


Resembling a fancy exhibit salon, a 
superemployment office represents a 
new peak in Armstrong Cork’s inten- 
sive drive to attract war workers at 
Lancaster, Pa. Corridors ot educa- 
tional art and “blown-up” action pic- 
tures of plant operations supplement 


a help-wanted advertising campaign 
embracing all media. 
stresses the theme that average me 
and women can easily learn to pr 
duce the linoleum firm’s wartime ling. 
The downtown office, formerly a de. 
partment store, is supplemented bya 
trailer-housed unit which roves Lap. 
caster County “selling” jobs. 


Pr Motion 


ity with the Indiana Employment Secu- 
rity Act, and any rules and practices es- 
tablished by either employee or em- 
ployer groups which conflict therewith 
cannot be taken into consideration.” 
As in Pennsylvania, this interpreta- 
tion of the act followed a change in 
the membership of the board. Howard 
Friend, research director of the Indiana 
state Chamber of Commerce, and new 
employer member, and G. L. Brubaker, 
public member, outvoted Walter Fris- 
bie, representing labor, who dissented. 


FOR WOULD-BE WRITERS 


Harry Bridges’ tabloid newspaper, the 
I.L.W.U. Dispatcher (BW —Jan.16'43, 
p31), has developed a technique to teach 


correspondents in the locals of the In-, 


ternational Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union how to write news 
for the paper. 

Basis of the campaign is distribution 
of a 32-page handbook written by Morris 
Watson, editor of the Dispatcher, on 
How to Write for Your Union News- 
paper. It is published by the Educa- 
tional Dept. of the I.L.W.U. 

The booklet, which, incidentally, is 
attracting considerable interest among 
editors of industrial house organs, ex- 
plains in ABC terms how to report an 
activity of a local, or one of its members, 
in an acceptable news item. Chapter 
headings include, Judging News Value, 
Writing the Copy, Organizing the 
Facts, Writing the Feature Story, etc. 


RELEASE SOLDIERS TO MINES 


The Army closed its books this week 
on the transfer of 4,500 service mea 
from active duty status to the enlist 
reserve as members of which they wi 
work in nonferrous metal mines. Their 
conversion into miners, designed to 
ease the labor shortage in copper, zinc 
and molybdenum production, y 
worked through a cooperative agree 
ment among the War Manpower Com 
mission, the War Dept., and the War 
Production Board (BW—Aug.7’43,p64). 

All releases were made on a voluntay 
basis. Army camps in the Ninth Sen- 
ice Command were notified of the agree. 
ment, and former miners were asked to 
volunteer. The quota was exceeded. 

Representatives of the United States 
Employment Service were sent to the 
camps to interview volunteers. Thos 
they selected as qualified were sent ‘0 
Fort Douglas, Utah, where they wer 
examined individually by personnel rep 
resentatives of the mining companies 
The employed were then transferred 
to the enlisted reserves. Representatives 
of both A.F.L. and C.I.O. unions were 
at Fort Douglas to meet the voluntees 
and explain conditions of employment 
in the various mines. 

Although the responsibilities of the 
War Dept. and of WPB are ovét, 
WMC’s job is just beginning, It must 
arrange transportation of the released 
soldiers’ families and household effects 
to their new places of employment. 
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Eimac/gets another “E” 


r Com 
e Wa 
3,p64). 
luntary recognize outstanding excellence in this mass produc- 
1 Serv: 
» agree- 


ked to Such honors have been bestowed upon the Eimac 


itself. But when the whole nation gives pause to™ 
tion the achievement becomes all the more striking. 


ded. / organizations not once but twice. First to the San 
' Bruno, California, plant (September 1942) and second, 
hose . ee less than a year later, to a plant in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
ent to 4 


vy were ” Rot . 
el rep i Where does the credit go?...to the men and wo- 
' 


that is little more than one year old. 


panies. men at the Salt Lake City plant now for their recent 
srerred Wy ‘ 

tative triumph...and to the men and women of both plants 
$ were pe always for their collective cooperation and hard work. 
inteers 


yment =" Follow the leaders to 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC, SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


Plants Located at: San Bruno, Calif., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Export Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 Clay Street, 
San Frasncisco, California, U.S. A. 


MARKETING 


Urge Vitamin Cut 


Deep slash in prices at 
all levels sought by OPA staff, 
but drug men believe they can 
kill it on Capitol Hill. 


The drug industry has marshaled a 

united front in opposition to a proposal 
advanced by OPA: staff members that 
the prices of all vitamin products be 
reduced by an average of 20%. It has 
been in the wind for several months. 
@ Trade Name Products—In its tenta- 
tive form, the OPA regulation would 
force a 23% cut in the prices of all 
trade name or specialty vitamin prod- 
ucts at all levels of distribution. This 
price reduction would include such pro- 
prictary vitamin products as Vick Chem- 
ical Co.’s “Vitamins Plus” as well as 
the so-called pharmaceutical vitamin 
products put out under trade names by 
the “ethical” or prescription branch of 
the industry. 

Prices on vitamin products sold with- 

out distinctive trade names (known in 
the industry as “competitive products”) 
would be reduced only 13%. This 
would include the type of product sold 
only as “thiamin tablets” without a 
special trade name or unusual formula. 
OPA sponsors of the plan say that spe- 
cialties account for 70% of the vitamin 
product volume while “competitives” 
account for only 30%. Thus the regu- 
lation would provide about a 20% over- 
all reduction in vitamin prices. 
@ Drop in Costs Seen—OPA men who 
are pushing the plan claim that the 
costs of synthetic vitamin raw materials 
have dropped 75% in recent years while 
sales of finished vitamin products have 
trebled (Report to Executives; BW— 
Jul.10°43,p55). They estimate sales of 
finished products in 1943 at $170,000,- 
000 and in 1944 at $200,000,000. They 
contend that the proprietary an id phar- 
maceutical drug industry showed a 
$15,000,000 profit on vitamins in 1941, 
but this will jump to $34,500,000 in 
1943. 

Citing of these profit figures has given 
the drug industry its strongest argument 
against the proposed regulation. At in- 
dustry advisory committee meetings, 
drug men protested that the proposal 
was “profit control” and not “price con- 
trol.” They cite frequent statements by 
Price Administrator Prentiss Brown and 
OPA General Manager Chester Bowles 
to the effect that OPA is not interested 
eo control. 

mbarrassing Moment — In __ fact, 
Bowles caused some OPA officials an 
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embarrassing moment when he opened 
the drug distributors’ industry advisory 
committee meeting with a speech prom- 
ising that OPA didn’t intend to get 
into the field of profits control and pro- 
claiming a new era of OPA-industry 
cooperation and good will. Later, OPA 
men in charge of the meeting explained 
he didn’t know the details of the vita- 
min proposal. 

OPA’s final decision in the vitamin 

price controversy will be interesting to 
many industries because, if the regula- 
tion is issued, it will represent the first 
effort on the part of the agency to re- 
duce the price of a commodity which 
has remained stable since long before 
the war. Generally speaking, vitamin 
prices have remained stable for the past 
five years in the face of increased 
dosages, better formulas, and increased 
labor costs. 
@ Matter of Volume—OPA sponsors of 
the plan counter the price stability 
argument with the contention that the 
agency should do something about 
prices on commodities which have re- 
mained stable in the face of tremen- 
dously increased volume. In addition, 
they believe that a vitamin price re- 
duction would help in the fight to steady 
the cost of living. 

Aside from the “profits control” 
charge, drug industry men have ham- 


mered home the idea that vitamin prod- 
ucts and prices are highly competitive. 
They claim that the forces of competi- 
tion will keep vitamin prices down to 
fair levels as long as adequate supplies 


BABY BLOTTERS 


Wartime makes for changes, and 
many mothers are finding solution of 
their three-cornered problems in new 
paper-type disposable diapers of cel- 
lulose fiber. They come 70 ft. long 
on 8-in. rolls and are easily cut to any 


are available. In this connect 
has been able thus far to protes 
supplies of vitamin raw materia 
point that no shortage is apparen 
@ Cuts to Be Credited—Val. ity of 


“Jet-competition-handle-it” arcumeg 


now being tested by virtue of me p 
reductions recently announced j 
Squibb, Lederle, and Parke, Dg, 


three leading factors in the phar 
ceutical vitamin field. Lea 


: ; 1g may 
facturers of synthetic vitami 


Taw 


terials also have announced price , 
ductions. In order to encourage yoly 
tary reductions while the fight js, 


OPA men have promised the indy 
that any recent price reductions y 
be credited to a company if a fom 
regulation eventually is issued 

Study of the vitamin pric ich 
was started shortly after the Gen 
Maximum Price Regulation was jssy 
by several economists and bu 
cialists in the drug section of Opy 
Chemical Branch. Operating in # 
heyday of Leon Henderson, these mg 
pushed for a crackdown on the industy 
@ Forced to the Top—With the re tga 
ization of OPA under Brown » 
Bowles, some of these men have falk 
by the wayside, but their proposal w 
far enough advanced to force Chemi 
Branch officials to carry it to the top f 
a final decision. 

The proposal rests somewhere \ 
tween OPA’s Chemical Branch and t 
desks of Bowles and Brown. Drug meq 
however, are optimistic over the poss 
bility of killing the regulation. The 
believe that voluntary price rec Iuctin Mn 
coupled with the threat to make ar 
fight against OPA on Capitol Hil 
the regulation is issued will force Bowk 
and Brown to kill it. 


IN€SS oy 


length (left) for size or thickness. Sot 
and absorbent, they’re used as linet 
in knitted breech cloths (right). Ds 
veloped and distributed nationally b 
Chicago’s Fleer Associates, the layou 
includes the cloths, selling at $2754 
dozen; the rolls at $1 each; and 
novel wooden roll container at S2. 
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me waERE COLO BURNS... 
uvON PROTECTS FLYING FINGERS 


. “precision gloves” which 
enable our flyers to handle instruments 
and maps without freezing their fingers 
when flying at high altitudes or in sub- 
zero weather, are made of rayon, a rela- 
tively new use for this fiber. 

These gloves were originated to protect 
aviators’ hands against “cold burn” and 
freezing which previously developed 
when it was necessary to remove the heavy 
lined gloves ordinarily worn in order to 
make delicate adjustments or handle in- 
struments requiring full use of the fingers. 
During normal flying, the heavy gloves 
are still worn over the inner pair of rayon 
precision gloves. 

The protective value of the rayon 
gloves was dramatically demonstrated re- 
cently when a parachute j jump was made 
from 40,200 feet —the highest on record 
in this country. 

As the parachutist left the plane, the 
jerk caused by his parachute opening 
threw off both of his heav y gloves and the 
rayon glove on his left hand. As a result, 
his left hand was frost-bitten when he 
reached the ground. His right hand, how- 
ever, protected by the rayon glove, was 
unaffected by the freezing temperature of 
the air through which he passed during 
the first part of his descent. 

This is another example of the w ay in 
which rayon fibers... developed during 
the peacetime years...are contributing to 
the Nation’s war effort. Through continu- 
ous research, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion is not only developing new uses for 
fibers already in existence, but is creating 
new fibers and new uses for these fibers 
which will be of benefit to all America. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. 1; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp. 
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fhe AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Soybean Battle 


Skirmish looms as WFA’s 
plans to “sell” bakers on the use 
of soy flour run afoul Food & 
Drug Administration standard. 


The Food & Drug Administration 

and War Food Administration are at 
loggerheads over the use of soy flour in 
bread. For some months, WFA has 
been planning a fall promotional and 
educational campaign in behalf of soy 
flour to fortify the diet with proteins 
lost to meat, butter, and cheese ration- 
ing. 
e Guantities Collide—Although WFA 
plans to include promotion of soy flour 
for home use, the main object of its 
proposed drive is to get bakers to use 
3% to 5% of it in bread. While a few 
bakers already are using soy flour, the 
practice is not widespread, although nu- 
tritionists and soybean enthusiasts have 
boosted the product as the war’s most 
dramatic food development. 

WFA’s plans, however, have run up 
against the cautious, suspicious, and 
conservative Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. Several weeks ago, Food & Drug 


issued a tentative set of s| 
plain white, enriched, and 
other bread types. Becau 
mentioned as an- optional invreq 
any of the bread standards, «»y ,,. 
any loaf of standardized | 
be banned unless some cha 
in the Food & Drug propos), 
@ Food & Drug’s Stand—1)}).. te) 
bread standards were based on Jenos 
hearings held in 1941. At that time 
baking industry and soybea 
asked Food & Drug for pe 
include soybean flour up to 
bread’s flour content. Food & p, 
men objected on grounds that 4 
amount would permit bakers to }y 
about the soy content of their bread} 
would give the consumer only an jn; 
nificant quantity of it. 
By leaving it out of white bread sty 
ards as an optional ingredient, |’ 
Drug has created a situation wh 
bakers may use soy flour in bread- 
to do so legally they must use enow 
to change the loaf’s identity. {j 
would require 15% soy flour—cnough 
change the appearance, taste, and of 
factors so that it could be called 
bread,” and be easily distinguished fro 
standard white bread. 
@ WFA’s Rebuttal—WFA men say ¢ 
would kill their program because thy 


A patented Hooperwood 
“Engineered Canvas” 
permanently resistant to 
fire, water, weather, 
mildew and wear. 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York + Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 
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Answering your Question: 


“HOW ARE MY CHANCES OF 


PAY NO MORE ' 


Distillers, disturbed by the black 
name they are getting as a result of 
biack market prices imposed on their 
brands by retailers, are giving con- 
sumers in open states a chance to do 
their own policing by advertising lo- 
cal OPA ceilings for major brands. 
Hiram Walker directs newspapers to 
contact its district managers for cor- 
rect prices of brands and set them in 
the proper type face to match the type 
in the ad (right). Copy explains that 
whisky now on hand is in no sense a 
reserve, that current stocks were aged 
for sale in 1943, ’44, ’45, and 46. And 


Whiskey prices in 
New York City 


‘The whiskey now on hend is in no 
sense a “reserve.” 
Whiskey i aged for years before it 


The official OPA prices in the cty 
» are am follows: 


Ses coten ery Hs $935 


904 pret 6 yee 


pu Wo 
ge of 


oorres Ore rem 


Signet |i; 
mnsnnne $958 $9 t his 
Loe &° How 
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IMPERIAL 


Demet Weiehey 8 prnet s 04 de 
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eres ors rere, 


There will be times when your dealer cannot furnish the 

brand you request. But in fairness to him, please be patient 
3 and remember that the whiskey shortage is real... due to 
“the war work of the distilleries. : 


lliram Walker & Sons inc, Peoria, Mlimors 


because distilleries are. now maki 
only industrial alcohol, this stockpi 
must be stretched (BW —Sep.!]+ 
p80). Schenley hammers home ti 
scarcity doesn’t justify bootleg prc 
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He turned into twins at 42 


bu won t find the story on the front 
ge of your paper. In fact, the fellow’s 
ile isn’t even aware of the change. 
t his boss sure is! 


How did he ever happen to turn 
otwins? Well, outwardly, the dif- 
rence is really undetectable. When 
comes to work, though, the gentle- 
in in question now handles the 
ties of two men on the job... washes 
nuble the floor mileage . . . cleans 
fice as many walls! 


Credit proper cleaning materials for 


this transformation. When Wyan- 
dotte cleaning compounds enter the 
picture, you see, manpower multiplies. 
Tasks become easier. Chores are 
lighter. Labor goes farther. 


There’s a good reason for this efh- 
ciency, of course. Whether the issue 
involves dishes or dairies or demolli- 
tion shells, the Wyandotte cleaning 
product detailed to the case is designed 
expressly to speed that specific job . . . 
and to streamline costs while it cuts 


down upkeep. 


YANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wyanooTTe, MICHIGAN 
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Specialized cleaning materials for Business, Industry and Institutions * W 
Calcium Carbonate *+ 


Home Use + Alkalies ¢ Chlorine * 


Probably you, like most every one 
these days, are faced with a shortage 
of help . . . would like to see your 
curtailed force transformed to “twins.” 
Why not let Wyandotte products help 


multiply your manpower . . . today? 


ANCL 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation con- 
solidates the resources and facilities of 
Michigan Alkali Company and The J. B. 
Ford Company to better serve the nation's 
war and post-war needs. 


TRAITS SAA 


yandotte 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Cleanser for 
Calcium Chioride + Dry ice 
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DEPENDS ON THOROUGH ENGINEERING 


x 


* With motor reliability in all types of 
equipment receiving more emphasis than 
ever before, greater importance is being 
attached to thorough engineering. 


Designing the motor for a particular task 
is imperative if today’s rigid requirements 
are to be fulfilled. Realizing this, many 
manufacturers turn to us because of our 
many years’ experience in the field of 
special application motors. 


Valuable experience resulting from our 
complete participation in the war effort 
will aid in solving motor design problems 
of the future. 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 


KENT, OHIO 


Black& Decker 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 


ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF 
THESE MODERN WOOD DESKS 


. Globe-Wernicke offers the 
modern ‘Defender’ series of 
wood desks . . . featuring im- 
proved construction . . . com- 
fort and convenience. Beauti- 
fully styled they add to the 


appearance of any office. 


These efficient, streamlined 
Efficient ond attractive ... for executive and general 


office use. desks are built of highest 


quality materials by skilled 


craftsmen . . . pioneers in the 
art of building fine wood office 


equipment. Consult your local 
Globe-Wernicke dealer about 


your desk requirements .. . or 


A practical typewriter desk . . . designed for grecter | write direct to us. 


working efficiency. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co, .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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agree with bakers in the the 
public just wouldn’t accept ° 
In fact, they claim that b 
taste trouble as soon as they 
5% soy flour. ; 

As a possible way out, one 
is to limit soy flour to enri 
only. Food & Drug probab! 
persuaded to permit smaller 
of soy flour on nutritional 1 


identity grounds. If 
bi 
WMCA Is Sold |» 
Noble disposes of statig ¥ 
to Nathan Straus and clears wa y 
for acquisition of Blue. Flam 
suit only obstacle. 
Before the Federal Communicatioy 
Commission concluded formal hearing 


on the proposed sale of the Blue Na 
work to Edward J. Noble’s Ametig 
Broadcasting Co. (BW —Aug.21’43,p9 
Noble sold to Nathan Straus, forme 
administrator of the U. S$. Housing Ay 
thority, the major obstacle to his ow, 
ership of the Blue—New York’s statiog 
WMCA. Sale price was $1,255,000, 

By this transaction, Noble cleared hj 
way not only to ownership of the B 
but also to a $200,000 profit, having pur 
chased WMCA from Donald Fi, 


in January, 1941, for $850,000 and py PA 
an additional $200,000 into the station fim CEL 
Broadcasting with a power of 5, you ¢ 
watts, WMCA lists rates roughly atiliieck m 
half those of major network outlets inlliices g 


New York. ney * 
e@ Two Forced Sales—FCC’s policy for-fiodsor 
bidding multiple ownership of two sts 


tions in a single community forced No- 
ble to sell WMCA, since Manhattan's 
WJZ is part of the Blue property which 
he acquired. In both sale and purchase 
activities, Noble participated in forced 
transactions, for it was another FCC 
order, based on a prohibition of mul 
tiple ownership, which compelled the 
Radio Corp. of America to divest itself 
of either of the two chains, the Red or 
the Blue, operated by its subsidiary, 
the National Broadcasting Co. That 
order was issued more than a year and 
a half ago, and the Blue Network, le: 
profitable than the NBC Red, was on 
the block from then until last month 
when Noble acquired it for $8,000,000 "8 
(BW —Aug.7'43,p78). 
The sale of WMCA-also subject tr" 
FCC approval—probably will be consid- | 
ered along with the sale of the Blue’s 
owned and operated stations (WJZ, 
New York; KGO, San Francisco; and 
WENR, Chicago) at hearings which 
opened in Washington Sept. 10. 
e Flamm Suit Only Obstacle—Ther 
is good reason for combining the two 
issues in a single hearing, for the only 
obstacle seen to the Commission's ap 


10,000 


ect to 
ynsid- 
Blue’s 
WIZ, 
; and 
vhich 


There 


things you should do 


to keep prices down! 


If prices soar, this war will last longer, and we could all go 
broke when it’s over. Uncle Sam is fighting hard to keep 
prices down. But he can’t do it alone. It’s up to you to 
battle against any and every rising price! To help win the 
war and keep it from being a hollow victory afterward— 
you must keep prices down. And here’s how you can do it: 


, PAY NO MORE THAN 
CEILING PRICES 


you do pay more, you’re party to a 
ack market that boosts prices. And if 
ices go up through the ceiling, your 
oney will be worth less. Buy rationed 
ods only with stamps. 


J), DON’T ASK MORE MONEY 


nwages, or in prices for goods you have 
» sell. That puts prices up for the 
ings all of us buy. We’re all in this 
ar together — business men, farmers 
mi workers. Increases come out of 
erybody’s pocket—including yours. 


a SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES 


It’s easier and cheaper to pay for the 
war as you go. And it’s better to pay 
big taxes now—while you have the 
extra money to do it. Every dollar put 
into taxes means a dollar less to bid for 
scarce goods and boost prices. 


6. SAVE FOR THE FUTURE 


Money} in the savings bank will come 
in handy for emergencies. And money 
in life insurance protects your family, 
protects you in old age. See that you’re 
ready to meet any situation. 


L BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED 


Don’t buy a thing unless you cannot get 
along without it. Spending can’t create 
more goods. It makes them scarce and 
prices go up. So make everything you 
own last longer. “‘Use it up, wear it out, 
make it do, or do without.” 


4. PAY OFF OLD DEBTS 


Paid-off debts make you independent 
now ... and make your position a 
whale of a lot safer against the day you 
may be earning less. So pay off every 
cent you owe—and avoid making new 
debts as you’d avoid heiling Hitler! 


re BUY WAR BONDS 


and hold them. Buy as many as you can. 
Then cut corners to buy more. Bonds 
put money to work fighting the war in- 
stead of letting it shove up prices. They 
mean safety for you tomorrow. And 
they’ll help keep prices down today. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN... 


tw Use it up... Wear it out... 
only advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed , bs 
Make it do... Or do without 


$ ap W this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
t 
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proval of the WMCA sale is the pend- 
ing litigation of Donald Flamm, former 
owncr of WMCA, and it is this action 
‘which principally threatens to hold up 
Noble's acquistion of the Blue. 

Flamm’s suit to rescind his original 
sale to Noble was denied by the New 
York State Supreme Court and is now 
pending before the Appellate Division. 
llamm claims that he was coerced into 
selling WMCA in 1941. 

Except for the Flamm threat, ob- 
servers feel the FCC will find nothing 
to frown on in purchase of WMCA by 
Straus, formerly assistant editor of the 
New York Globe, editor and publisher 
of Puck, New York state senator, and 
administrator of the USHA. 


Orange Rollback 


Price cuts may relieve con- 
sumers some, but OPA controls 
still favor middlemen, and grow- 
ers still fret. 


Citrus producers were trying to figure 
this week just where they stand in the 
food price rollback program. Appar- 
ently, retail orange prices will be re- 
duced about 14¢ a pound (from a pres- 
ent average of 11.2¢ to around 9.7¢). 

The War Food Administration is 
expected to buy the entire citrus crop 


When poem 


vnion and 


aiding hghly 
7 


yiiperent tor all 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION - 


FaRNSwoRTH 


FUTURE PEEK 


War interrupted the television indus- 
try’s first presentation of its wondrous 
wares to the public. But in its pre- 
occupation with electronic problems 
of combat, the industry has not for- 
gotten to cast before consumers the 
shadows of postwar development 
(BW —Aug.28'43,p104).. The Farns- 
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TELEVISION & 


worth Television & Radio Corp.— 
which pioneered in developing basic 
television techniques back in the thir- 
ties (BW —Aug.17°37,p18)—last week 
ran page advertisements in consumer 
magazines dramatizing a factory tele- 
vision system by which a plant man- 
ager could see instantly the activity in 
any given department through a com- 
pact receiver on his desk. 


_ full car. 


and to accomplish a pric« 
retail by absorbing part of t 
tation costs when it resells. 
will be no price reductions at 
level. Also, WFA is expect: 
shipments by permits to 
gional shortages. 

The rollback announcem 
housewives were fretting 0, 
price of oranges. Californi 
were fretting too. Here's 
In trying to control price 
fruits, OPA has wedged itsel; 
growers and consumers and 
in both directions, thus 
very profitable hole in the ]i 
tributors. 

@ How Price Climbs—The f 
price for average Valencia 
oranges is $3.99 per packed Add 
freight and refrigeration (S$) 
brokerage and atiction fees 
and the oranges have a price of $5.5 
at midwestern and eastern destina 

The service jobber is allowed t 
21% (it used to be 10%) and the price 
to the retailer is $6.75. If there are t 
jcbbers involved, they may tal 
between them, and the reta 
$7.37. Then the retailer is allowe 
markup of 39% (36% for chai 
and can sell the box of orang« 
sumers for $9.38 or $10.24 d 
on whether one or two jobb 
between him and the shipper. ‘I! 
ures out to about 61¢ a dozen for ay 
age juice oranges, but it isn’t un 
to find retail prices running much hig 
than that. 
© Greater Margins—During thie latter 
half of the twenties, when grow 
were comparable, the jobber 
was about 50¢ and retailers took ab 

2.25, compared with $1.17 to S| 
for the jobber now and $2.63 to S82 
for the retailer. 

The jobber now sells a car of (¢ 
fornia oranges (693 boxes) with OPA 
sanction and takes $810.8l1—compa 
with $346.50 in the twenties—for |! 
services; two jobbers take $1,240.47. A 
retailer rings up $1,822.58 or $2,416.57 
—instead of the $1,559.25 he used t 
get—for selling expenses and profit 0 


IN 


tc 


With lemons, incidentally, the situa 
tion is parallel. F.o.b. price is $ 
freight and refrigeration $1.42; auct 

and brokerage 10¢ each; delivered pri 
$6.97. The jobber’s 21% brings it t 
$8.43, or two jobbers, 32% 2 


i 


2 to 99.2 
The retailer adds 39% to either figur 
and his maximum OPA retail price § 
either $11.42 or $12.79 per box if the 
ceiling is adhered to. 
@ Over the Ceiling—California grow: 
have been receiving reports of ex 
retail prices. In New York, they are 
told, lemons are selling at 6¢ ca 
($21.60 a box). Other reports: g' 
fruit 20¢ each, oranges 3 for 25¢ 
Advertised retail prices in many con 
suming centers have not been ou! 
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IN THIS GREATEST of all wars 
_.. loss of life has been reduced 
to the lowest percentage in all 


military history. 


What deeper comfort to a 
mother than this? Lives saved! 
And the saviour is Sulfa. 


Compressed into a tiny tablet 
is a miracle of defense . . . dexense 
against wounds and disease. And 
Sulfa actually goes into battle 
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with the sons . . . and daughters, 
too ... of America. 


Today on every front of a world- 
wide war Sulfa causes the magic 
of recovery to begin almost at the 
moment of injury. Swift and sure 


...a magnificent gift to mankind, 
but especially to mothers of men. 


We are proud that Carrier air 
conditioning makes some contri- 
bution to the production and safe- 


keeping of Sulfa drugs. 


But our part is only that of 
the helper. The givers of the great 


gift are the men of medicine and 


of pharmacy. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N.Y. 


“y approaches to Faster Aircraft Production 


Win this complete Hydraulic Press, four conveniently arranged 
shuttle tables, fully synchronized with the pressing operation can 
be moved in any sequence selected by operators by depressing 
respective start buttons in the order as needed. All table and 
pressing operations are automatically controlled to minimize strain 


on operators and to provide the utmost in safety. 


Here is another outstanding example of Birdsboro engineering 
ingenuity at work . .. in a hydraulic press designed to meet the 


volume and flexibility demands 


of today and tomorrow. Our 
engineers will be glad to work 
with yours on any press prob- 
lem that may confront you 


now or in the future. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co, « Birdsboro, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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line, according to ay rece’ 
California growers. In A)bany \ 
large oranges have he dverts 
59¢ a dozen, lemons 6 fo; », 
Chicago, average-size juice oranp 
sold at three dozens for $! 45°, 
three for 13¢. > 
@ Legal Black Market—A pj} 
growers and their market 7 
tions is the lack of uniforiity jn. 
ods of market operations, which » 
in both “legal” and “illegal” blag 
kets. The legitimate pricc to rr 
is around 4¢ a pound, but some on 
have received as high as 5¢. Inay 
market, the brokers may cut they 
21% or 32% margins to get the . 
_That’s the “legal” black mai 
Another widespread Pan Te jg 
the trade calls “salad selling” 9, 
“tie-in” sale. A retailer can buy ; 
of oranges billed to him at ceiling p 
but he must also buy a sack of of) 
a crate of lettuce, or a lug of peach 
which there is no ceiling at ay ~ 
robust markup, of course. 
e Consumer Ceiling Urged — Gr, 
believe that a per-pound and per-va 
price should be set at the cons 
level, letting supply and demand { 
care of the rest of the price stru 
They suggest, if that is too simpk 
dollar-and-cents markup between 
unloading and retailer giving the rety 
a definite margin, all based on price} 
tory in the industry. The present 
gram is too complicated, the; feel, a 
the consumer has no idea how mu 
should pay for oranges. Also, the 0 
orders hold growers down to the g = 
cent and seem not concerned with d Sp 
lars elsewhere. The distributing tr ~@ 
have cleaned up through the contr 
now in operation, and the grower | 
been squeezed and the consumer | 
paid through the nose. 
Growers have asked for price increa 
on the basis of greater production of 
which they claim warrant an incre 
of 164¢ a box. 
@ Record Shipments—Meanwhile, sh 
ments of California oranges are breakit 
all records. In July growers ship 
about 9,500 carloads. They are wom 
about the heavy demand because the 
are only 16,000 carloads left on summ 
Valencia trees to last through Octo! 
when the winter navels begin to ro! 
market. Last year at this time the 
were 20,000 carloads in reserve. 
The Valencia crop this year was lar 
—something like 62,000 corlonth | 
compared with last season’s heavy shy 
ments of 63,000. Limited market su 
plies are due, of course, to the fact t thd 
20% of the crop this year was allocate 
to lend-lease and military uses, prince 
pally for orange juice concentrate. 
look for the navel crop is about 42, ; 
carloads, considerably heavier hag y* 
usual. 
@ Fines Imposed—Last week IC oan 


7 


concerns were fined $5,000 each int 
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Mark Twain 


and the 


Tomatoes 


1 When Mark Twain complained that nobody 
did anything about the weather, he obviously 
hadn’t heard what Taylor was doing about it. Today, 
he'd be glad to know, we're doing plenty! Taylor 
control of temperature and humidity is so accurate 
that we can even make tomatoes ripen exactly when 
the market is right! That’s in the warehouse of 
course. But speaking of outside weather... 
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The weather man’s art is fast becoming an exact We're a great help to fishermen, too, with this Taylor 


net WARE science. He can forecast changes far in advance by Fishing Guide that tells when the fish are biting. If it 

> increagqgmesuring the relative humidity of traveling air masses. says they won’t bite, and they do, you're a genius. But if 

tion coli ne Taylor Sling Psychrometer, which you twirl around you return empty-handed you have a perfect excuse. You 

: increamlibe a pen-knife on a chain, is one of many Taylor Instru- may have to wait a while though, because war has stopped 
“Bnents used by the Air Forces to make flying safer. almost all our production of home instruments. 
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rinc 
hy Meanwhile, here’s a special offer! Two Taylor 5 Uncle Sam has first call on Taylor Instruments. But 
Barometers for the price of one! We’re not fooling. All equally important are the thermometers, recorders, and 
you do is buy one $25 War Bond. The Navy gets the controllers we supply essential industries—from tomatoes 
arometer it needs now —and you get the swell new one to synthetic rubber! If you have any instrument problem, 
you want after the war with the same Bond. But whatever see your Taylor Field Engineer. Taylor Instrument Com- 

in th You buy then, the thing to do is to buy an extra Bond now! panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
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How many “mental sit-downers” 


have you in your organization? 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental 
sitdowns”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands 
to do thus and so have met with mental sit- 
downs which have been just as effective in 
blocking production and sales as any physical 
sit-down that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes 
on, “should be useful to any man whose job is to 
get other men to do their work right. It should 
visualize for him what causes mental sit-downs 
and what to do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 


in Business 
By EVERETT B. WILSON 


Director of Porto Rican Trade Council 
Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 


Second Edition, $2.50 


A practical set of sugges- 
tions to executives giving 
detailed directions for get- 
ting employees to do their 
jobs as management thinks 
they should be done. 


“An executive's success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas and 
whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc- 
tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 
on leadership. It tells how to secure effec- 
tive and intelligent cooperation. 


Have you seen the 
Revised, Third Edition 
Hutchinson's 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Gives you many 
practical ideas on: 


—What are the real reasons why subordi- 
nates disregard instructions? 


| Corp. in Florida, besides 


616 pages, 6 x 9 
$2.95 


AN you depend on your secre- 

tary to handle any assignment 
judiciously, quickly, correctly? Can 
you depend on her English?—her 
smooth and efficient handling of 
people? Here is a new book that 
spelle better results in all work of 
the secretary. Placed in your secre- 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable 
in assuring the correctness of corre- 
spondence, in eliminating error, in 
promoting good relations, in provid- 
ing a wealth and variety of infor- 
mation that will enable her to handle 
many details of work with more 
satisfaction to you. 


—What can be done to get instructions car- 
ried out efficiently? 

—What are the disadvantages of driving? 

—How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
titudes P 

—How can you really check performance? 

—How can you criticize subordinates effec- 
tively P 

—How can you develop responsible sub- 
ordinates P 

—How can you dispose of alibis? 


—What is the technique of developing en- 


thusiasm P 
—How can you guard against troubles of 
jealousy? 
Examine this book for 10 days 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send low. for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for the 
books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied bv 
remittance. ) 


me the books checked bei 


C) Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
() Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 
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U. S. District Court at Los \y 
the charge of conspiring to ont; 

fix prices over the country. (,), 
Fruit Exchange (Sunkist) an. }';); 
Co. were fined in California, +he },, 
Citrus Exchange and Intern. ::onq)} 


auction firms in leading mar ct cers 
This was a case dating back 
ment late in 1941 (BW~-)Decr, 
p+5), and defendants had p\caded ,mme Put 
contendere. . 


eric 


Postwar Phones #"’ 


° , BB Stage 

When walkie-talkie puts ~4 

uniform in mothballs, two-wamter im 
radiophone will have no trout 


put 
nge 
finding a civilian job. 


t the 
uch, | 
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ynside 
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The Jefferson-Travis Radio \j 
Corp., New York, is one of those f 
tunate concerns which will be able 
sell on the civilian market the ; 
product it is now delivering for Mig ar 
armed forces. Jefferson-Travis ma rrted 
two-way radio-telephone equipment ify <idi 
the military. With an eye to the poll tndi 
war period, it has begun advertising ¢ gp can 
peacetime possibilities of its produilBles z 
The ads make it clear that the compan Impe 
has nothing to sell now but invites i jy 
quiries and future consideration. Co. 
@ Usefulness Proved—The copy pons, g 
out that this method of communicatiogh., y 
already has proved its usefulness in aon 
ation, marine operations, police wo. yt 
trucking, railroading (BW—Mar.13+#h.q g 
p88), public utilities, fire fighting, e@llMiog 
gineering, and mining. Race 

Jefferson-Travis makes both tom 
walkie-talkie (portable two-way witcles 
telephone) and the instruments that caf 
be installed in any type of transportation 
The walkie-talkie weighs from 8 to 
pounds, provides communication f 
distances to one mile, and operates 0 
batteries. Postwar cost will be from $ 
to $150 each. The walkie-talkie alread 
is being used by guards at strategq 
plants (such as oil refineries) that cove 
large areas. 
e For Planes and Trains—The two-wa 
phones for vehicles and planes will c0s 
from $100 to $150 each, according 1 
range and power. By using them, do 
tors on call can keep in touch with thei 
offices, mining parties can contact hea 
quarters, truck drivers and locomoti 
engineers can remain in continuous 00! 
tact with their dispatchers. It is con 
sidered certain that such phones wil 
be installed in commercial planes and 
de luxe trains for the use of passenges 

Jefferson-Travis will have plenty @ 
competition. Among the many big-time 
companies making this type of equip 
ment are General Electric, Westing gM 
house, Radio Corp. of America, ané his 
Western Electric. 
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rusts to Foods 


That’s the leap taken by 
» Public Utility Holding Co. of 
merica, now canning Stokely’s 
its and vegetables. 


Stage magicians can pull rabbits out 
hats, saw women in half, and change 
ter into wine, or vice versa. Scientists 
put nature through some quick 
nge acts, can perform many tricks. 
t the American business man is no 
such, either, when it comes to accom- 
ishing some handsome stunts at times. 
sider, for example, the chameleon 
story of an unsuccessful investment 
ist, transformed first into a consultant 
vice in the industrial management 
jd and then, quick as a wink, con- 
ted into the active main operating 
pbsidiary of Stokely Bros. & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, one of the nation’s lead- 
g canners and quick-freezers of vege- 
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Produ bles and fruit. 
harm Imposing Capital—The investment 
vites | 


ust in question, a 1929 Harris, Forbes 


- -Co. creation, never dreamed in those 


dV poin 


sh days that it might wind up can- 
UCU ng vegetables. Instead, it started oper- 
» 10 tions with an imposing title, the Pub- 
ee 13 “ic Utility Holding Co. of America. It 
at) "fiiad a similarly imposing capital (5,- 
‘ing, ¢W\00,000 shares each of preferred and 
— lass A stock, plus 25,000,000 shares of 
-#ommon) and big ideas for the future. 
that ca 


ortation 
8 to 2 
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‘ ABARMY BOND CIRCUS 


tom atop Washington Monument, 
-g—one of the most expensive shows in 
, and history looks like a circus modeled to 
scale (above). It’s an Army contribu- 
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However, this imposing facade crum- 

bled pretty badly in the depression years. 
Security sales, plus necessary write- 
downs in the value of security holdings, 
resulted in total losses of over $62,500,- 
000 from 1931 to 1933. Nor did a dras- 
tic reorganization of capitalization later 
on, when a new management changed 
the name to General Investment Corp., 
have any favorable effect on its affairs, 
since never once was the concern able 
to pay a dividend. 
e To Industrial Management—As a re- 
sult, by 1942 the company had: turned 
into the problem child of the invest- 
ment trust group guided by David M. 
Milton. Consequently, it was finally 
decided by the controlling factors last 
fall that it might be a good idea for the 
company to close up as an investment 
trust and try to change its luck by 
moving into the industrial management 
field. 

Following this decision, rapid changes 
occurred. First came a merger, through 
an exchange of stock, with Foundation 
Corp. (Del.), a subsidiary of the well- 
known construction company, Founda- 
tion Corp. (N. Y.), but only a skeleton 
since its sole asset was shares of another 
Foundation subsidiary owning some 
minor property in Lima, Peru. Then 
came a change in name to Foundation 
Industrial Engineering Co., Inc., fol- 
lowed by a thorough overhaul of finances 
which resulted in a drastic reduction in 
capitalization and the distribution to 
preferred stockholders of all net assets 
above $1,000,000, a sum retained by 


tion to the Treasury's third nation- 
wide war bond drive, aimed at raking 
in $15,000,000,000. With tents and 
war equipment valued at $75,000,000, 
the show is designed to demonstrate 
how bond dollars are spent. 


@ You'll put an end to surfacing 
delays the minute you start using SKILSAW 
BELT SANDERS! They go right to each job 
... quickly remove scale, dirt, paint or var- 
nish ... swiftly sand, rub, buff 
and prepare for finishes. Be- 
cause SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 
are light, compact, powerful 
-.-they handle easier, get 
more work done én less time. 
That’s why you'll find them 
“first at the finish” in leading 
War Plants everywhere. py ad 


SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 
speed all operations from 
coarsest surfacing to highest 
polishing ...on wood, metal, 
stone or compositions. Power- 
ful Models available in belt 
widths up to 44% in. Ask your 
distributor for a demonstra- 


DISC SANDERS 
6 je ls 


BELT SANDERS 
4 jets 


tion of SKILSAW BELT SANDERS ° 
PORTABLE AND 
+++ Soon! BENCH GRINDERS 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO BLOWERS 
Sold by feading distributors of hardware ° 
and industrial supplies FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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Your 
Banking 


Contacts 


in Cleveland 


HE specialized ser- 
sone rendered by 
this bank keeps its offi- 
cers in close touch with 
changing war production 
conditions in Cleveland 


and Northern Ohio. 


We may be acquainted 


with the firm which can 
supply the product or 
service you need. Youare 
invited to write, wire or 


call upon us in Cleveland. 


THE 


/ NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


EUCLID AT EAST SIXTH 
AND 
TERMINAL TOWER 


pl City 
s % 
21345 : 
ns a 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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the new enterprise for working capital. 
e Seeking New Fields—In the mean- 
time, however, a situation was emerging 
in the Midwest which was soon to bring 
about a sharp change in the status of 
the new enterprise and make its life as 
an industrial consultant a short one. 
Stokely Bros. & Co., Inc., packers of 
vegetables and fruits since 1898, found 
itself, as a result of an aggressive pro- 
gram aimed at both internal expansion 
and outside acquisitions, able to report 
almost a 250% gain in sales over the 
last decade. However, in recent years it 
had also discovered its vulnerability to 
war taxes, a feature perhaps best evi- 
denced by the fiscal year recently com- 
pleted when the tax bill totaled some 
$1,800,000 and net after taxes was only 
$1,181,000. Consequently, for some 
time Stokely executives had been con- 
sidering what steps the company might 
take to remedy matters. 

There are various versions of how 

Foundation Industrial Engineering hap- 
pened to enter the picture. It seems 
sufficient to say, however, that-someone 
finally figured out that its inclusion in 
the Stokely setup might prove the an- 
swer to the latter’s predicament. Such 
a change would not only provide about 
$1,000,000 of new cash, which Stokely 
could well use, but, more importantly, 
it would provide a way to raise Stokely’s 
over-all tax base from $1,150,000 to 
$4,000,000. Such a raise, moreover, 
would actually lift the company out of 
the excess tax brackets, with a resulting 
saving, based on present rates, of around 
$1,000,000 in yearly taxes. 
e@ Checked by Lawyers—Stokely is _re- 
ported to have had all angles of such a 
move carefully checked by several tax 
lawyers to assure itself of the legitimacy 
of the plan, and when it was approved, 
no time was lost in putting it in opera- 
tion. Stokely, therefore, soon turned 
over virtually all its manufacturing prop- 
erties and equipment to Foundation In- 
dustrial Engineering in exchange for all 
but a minor portion of its stock. The 
latter’s name was then changed to 
Stokely Foods, Inc., and for some time 
it has been the sole production end of 
the business, with the parent Stokely, 
company simply acting as a sales organ- 
ization and handling the entire output 
on a cost-plus basis. 

As evidenced by the recent filing 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission of a Stokely registration state- 
ment covering the issuance of some ad- 
ditional stock to be offered for minority 
stock in Stokely Foods, Inc., still held 
by outsiders, there are a few odds and 
ends of the operation to be cleaned up. 
Nevertheless, to all intents and pur- 
poses the complete change-over from an 
investment trust to a canner of vege- 
tables does appear to have been accom- 
plished. 

e Consoling Thought—Only the future 
will tell how profitable the results of 


this metamorphosis will be from ; 
viewpoint of the old stockho! 


CTS wh 
through thick and thin, never let a 
their interest in the investment ¢ 
Regardless of what happens, they 
always have one consoling thought 


the interim: It is doubtful if cannj 
vegetables can prove less profitable ¢ 
the investment trust business. 


Rails Are Flush 


Comfortable cash position 
expected to provoke clamor fy 
retirement of debt and payme 
of defaulted interest. 


Many who are familiar with railroy 
securities believe the peak of the nily 
wartime earnings already has passed 
(BW—Aug.14'43,p104) and point 
the June and July reports disclosing 
drops in net operating income of 7.6%, 
and 9.7%, respectively, below 194 
levels. Nevertheless, the railroads’ cay 
resources, particularly in the case g 
various bankrupt systems, are still rising 
steadily to high levels. Additional gains 
in that direction are also looked fo 
over the rest of 1943, since caring, 
even though working lower, are e& 
pected to stay far above normal leve 
for some time hence. 

e Seek Debt Retirement—As a result, 
there are increasing signs that the tru: 
tees of a number of roads, as well 
bondholders’ protective committees, 
will soon be clamoring to get part, at 
least, of present cash holdings into ci 
culation by retiring debt or paying inter. 
est long in default. 

The New Haven, for example, is esti 
mated to hold over $50,000,000 of cash, 
despite large payments of back interest 
in May. This sum is about equal to one 
and one-half times the old heavy annual 
fixed charges which, lacking the beneit 
then of war earnings, busted the road 
Holders of the first and refunding mort. 
gage bonds, its main debt, are therefor 
considering a request for payment ot 
much of the two and one-half years of 
interest still accumulated on the issues 
@ MOP Has $100,000,000—The trustee 
for the Missouri Pacific system (BW- 
Jul.24’43,p102) has just informed the 
court that the road now has over $100, 
000,000 in cash or U. S. government + 
sues and has requested permission to use 
some $44,000,000 to retire a large 
amount of outstanding senior debt and 
pay a substantial amount of interest long 
in arrears. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that two back coupons may be paid soon 
on MOP’s first and refunding, and the 
International Great Northern first mort: 
gage bonds, and three back interest cov 

ons on the New Orleans, Texas & 
fexico mortgage issues. 

Cash resources of the St. Louis South- 
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ACTION IN A DAY, INSTEAD OF A 


EEK, WITH DITTO DIRECTNESS” 


—PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 


vasion .. . the invasion of total war in enemy territory . . . is 
jready clinching certain Victory! But first came the tremendous 
bb of supplying our troops with all the tools of war—And every 
ip, every plane, every gun and shell and bomb—even the clothes 
wr soldiers wear and the food they eat—has reached our far-flung 
atle fronts faster with the efficient, error-proof accuracy of DITTO! 
At CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE: “Two do the work of ten!” 
.. B. F. GOODRICH CO.: “Ditto cut shipping time in half!” ... 
OUDAILLE-HERSHEY: “Ditto prevents errors before they hap- 
a!” ... GIBSON REFRIGERATOR CO.: “Ditto helped us to 
(new records in glider production!” 

Write today for free samples showing how Ditto One-Typing 
usiness Systems work. 


AYROLL—AII records from a single writing! 
RODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into shop! 
URCHASING—Gert raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
PRDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all retyping! 


ITTO, Ime., 677 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
ANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


® DITTO Z.. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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—the Tacker that Saves 
Materials—Time—Ste ps—Labor 


MINUTES count! So do materials! Save both— 
tack them faster—with HANSEN one-hand 
TACKERS. Extensively used in tacking plywood 
in airplane construction—aend other war-t 
production jobs. Get full details, 


Write for War Folder 31-T 


Manik if ON THE MAP WITH 


13 \ ; ; & 


METLHED un By 


Moore Push-Pin Co.. Phila., Pa. 


POST-WAR 
PLANS 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
September 3, 1943 
HE Boara of Directors on September Ist, 
1943 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on the 30th 
day of September, 1943 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 17th 
day of September, 1943. Checks will be 


mailed 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 


Vice President & Treasurer 


PACK EM IN 


Cloth BAGS 


@Cloth mailing or parts bags —with 
draw-strings for easy enclosures. Fine 
for shipping engravings, machine parts, 
or unbreakable objects. Every size and 
description with or without address 
labels attached. Easy to store... Quick 
to handle...Saves packaging... Safe 
and economical .. . Speeds delivery. Any 
quantity, prompt deliveries. Write today 
for sample and prices. 


Send us all your bag problems 


GENERAL BAG CORPORATION 


2715 €. 34th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE MARKETS 


The selling of stocks brought about 

by the news of Italy’s capitulation a 
week ago proved of only short duration 
and was confined mainly to shares con- 
sidered to belong in the “war” cate- 
gory. It was immediately followed by 
a reflowering of optimism, which trans- 
lated itself into the first 1,000,000-share 
day witnessed on the New York Stock 
Exchange in more than a month, and 
into a small rise in the averages. However, 
the expansion in trading activity had no 
lasting quality, and the market has since 
relapsed into the inertia that it has dis- 
played for so many weeks recently. 
e A Disconcerting Sign—Ordinarily, mar- 
ket students would construe the low 
volume of stock trading evidenced since 
the July break as indicating a drying up 
of liquidation, and thus see some reason 
to expect an upturn should the dullness 
continue much longer. However, this is 
not the case today. The lack of staying 
power in recent rallies is, to many, very 
disconcerting. This is because it strongly 
suggests a definite lack of fundamental 
buying power currently, not a particularly 
happy situation under present conditions, 
since it is pretty generally conceded that 
the market has been holding on a fairly 
even keel only because of the absence of 
selling pressure. 

The increasingly selective tone of the 
recent market is an interesting phe- 
nomenon. Since mid-August, not one 
day has passed without some new highs 
and lows for the year being registered. 
In fact, despite the lack of trading ac- 
tivity, there have been between 4 and 
25 new highs a day since then, and as 
many as 11 new lows. 

@ No Major Move—All in all, therefore, 
the more conservative groups on the 
Street are not putting themselves out on 
a limb by making many predictions now 


concerning the market’s futur 
However, they frankly expect n 
citing, barring unforeseen news, 
current War Loan Drive is out 
way. 

The new issues market, of 
showing no activity during t! 
aside from an occasional rail & 
trust issue and some small n 
offerings. However, there are s 
porate financing operations on | 
which should not be long in in 
once the Treasury is through. At Jes 
two investment banking groups 
to be forming to bid for the new bond 
expected to be offered shortly by Centr 
Power & Light Co. to ref; 
$25,000,000 first mortgage 33° ie 
now outstanding. Also, rumor has it thi 
large refunding operations are currently 
being considered by New Orleans Publi; 
Service and Michigan Consolidated Ga 
@ Drive Going Well—The Treasy 
Dept. has announced that, in the firs 
six days of the drive, the count 
already purchased close to $3,000, 
000 worth of bonds. This represents 4. 
most 20% of the stated goal of $15. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Weex Month Yex 
Week Ago Ago = Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial etameden 
Railroad .... 
Utility 
Bonds 
Industrial ...117.0 
Railroad .... 
Utility 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. ex 
government bonds which are from the 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
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tern Ry. at around $30,000,000 are 
 qlmost four times their size at the 
: o¢ 1942. Consequently, the road’s 
‘ice is asking the court to approve the 
ment of seven back coupons on the 
ond mortgage 4% bonds, five cou- 
ns on the terminal and unifying is- 
.. and three coupons on the junior 
eral and refunding mortgage. 

o Ask Interest Payment—The St. 
visSan Francisco Ry. trustee also is 
ected soon to ask the court for per- 
‘sion to make good size interest dis- 
«ements. Similar action is believed 
ely in the case of various Chicago, 
nck Island & Pacific and Chicago, 
dianapolis & Louisville bonds. 


‘nother for SEC 


United Corp. yields to 
classification order, although 
sputing commission’s “findings 
d inferences.” 


S It that 

rently 
5) Public 
ted Gas 


1¢ fire 


About a month ago, the Securities & 
xchange Commission issued an order 
der which United Corp., one of the 
ger utility holding companies, was 
piled upon to reclassify its present pref- 
ence and common shares into a single 
ass of stock and, also, to cease being a 
olding company. However, the order 
is not an entirely bitter dose for 
Jnited to take. The SEC did not order 
s dissolution (BW —Aug.21’43,p109) 
nd left the door open, too, in case 
nited desired to make new proposals 
pier leading to its continuance here- 
fter as a straight investment company. 

Won't Appeal—For some time after 
suance of the order, there was a ques- 
jon whether United Corp. might choose 
0 delay execution of the order by re- 
ting to court action. Such uncer- 
inties, however, were cleared up this 
eck by a special letter sent to stock- 
iders in which the company an- 
ounced that while “there are findings 
nd inferences in the SEC’s opinion 
yhich [United] holds to be unjustified,” 
thas “concluded not to seek a review of 
he... decision.” In fact, United said 
teps already were being taken to com- 
ply with the order. Thus the SEC 
cms entitled to claim one more victory 
yon in its long battle to enforce provi- 
ons of the holding company law. 

The specific plan United will use to 
meet SEC requirements has not yet 
een divulged. However, in its letter 
the corporation indicated that, of neces- 


40 


30 sity, this very likely would include a 
me stribution of securities in exchange 
| ‘or its preference shares. 

20 | *One Guess—In some quarters, it is 
| 


believed that the first securities likely to 
be so distributed might include a group 
built up around the Philadelphia Elec- 


tne shares just received by United for 
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“We attribute a large measure of the 
salability of Rapid Power Boosters .. . 


to the hydraulic center lifting feature 
... by BLACKHAWK.” 


|S ppemenrszciegl on Hydraulic 
Controls are more than just 
another component of the equip- 
ment in which they serve. Yes, 
they please the design engineer 
by giving dependable function to 
his product. But the sales man- 
ager and his salesmen also get a 
special lift — because Blackhawk 
Hydraulics add sparkling sales 
features to the product. 

Scores of leading manufactur- 
ers have proved the value of 
Blackhawk Hydraulics as a pow- 


Today, 


immedi 


BLACKH 


duaulica. 


erful sales-building feature for 
their products, 


plete line of Hydraulic Controls 
— developed through 17 years 
of specialization. An existing 
design may provide the modern 
actuating force needed to con- 
vert your present product into a 
new product, preparing you for 


Contact “Hydraulic Headquar- 
ters” by writing to Blackhawk 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


RAPID ‘‘POWER BOOST- | 
ERS'' INCORPORATE A 
HYDRAULIC CENTER LIFT 
MADE BY BLACKHAWK. 


‘ a 
ee, 


Blackhawk has a com- 


ate postwar production. 


AWK 
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its holdings in United Ga Impr 
ment (another utility holding co 
now in the process of being | 
with perhaps some cash added 
ening purposes. This, of course. jc }, 
pure surmise. A definite plain jg , 
pected to be filed by United curing j 


gH 


at Pric 


mp 
ud ate 


ror Swe 


next four to six weeks. letter 
Besides the Philadelphia  Fecs, t of the 
shares mentioned, United C Ip m the pate 
holds large blocks of shares of 4 me len the 
_ 9 ysst 


ber of other prominent utility 


holdin ye Pend 


and operating companies, including 
agara Hudson Feats Columbia Ca heh 
Electric; Public Service of New Jer: gr 
Commonwealth & Southern: and (¢, oe be far 5 
solidated Edison of New York. Virhiilthe effec 
ally all its former rather large holding producing 
of industrial common stocks, howeverjmmtne winm 
were disposed of at a slight profit ; 
July. ne of tl 
is that 1 
WIRE MERGER HEARING that 
ck and 
The Federal Communications Coq inventor 
mission has formally closed its hearingame- W>€" 
on the Western Union-Postal Telegraph ch he . 
merger agreement (BW —Aug.7’4;\fm bd 
oes 2), which was approved by stoci. fa we 
olders of both companies last month, nig 0 
ane ordered briefs submitted by Sept. é if the 
2. Thus, the FCC will have only eight merken anc 
re to consider the evidence and issue jm that som 
its necessary order if the merger is to commen, Wi 
through by Oct. 1, the deadline laid cat ea 
down - Western Union when it agreed degen 
to purchase the Postal Telegraph prop- MM. to | 
erties. wed. tim 
Chairman James L. Fly of the FCC, s, $C 
fully aware of this situation, indicated as fie requ 
the hearings closed that every effort je know 
would be made to render a decision by fy) P& 
Oct. 1. However, this may not be pos os PI 
sible, and the question is raised as to ie 
what might ensue if decision is delayed. HR: for 
Counsel for both companies agree Mii him 
that the purchase agreement does expire MMi. A 
Oct. 1 but show a difference of opinion Hi ownerst 
as to whether the contract could be ex- ipeauity, 
tended without a further approval of i "°" 
sear rgscnewie Postal Telegraph, accord- MP ?°P" 
ing to representatives, also will need an J. 
ther Reconstruction Finance Con. 
loan to carry on its operations if it has to 
continue alone after this month. The m 
at urage 
STOCK SWINDLERS AGAIN fs‘ 
It’s time to keep an eye out for fly-by- a 
night pushers of securities. Whenever Hy al 
the stock market gets interesting, the ie price 
boiler shop boys may be expected to for- Hid dete: 
sake other shady lines for the faster and Jue ha 
surer profits of the sell-and-switch game. Hi omp. 
This, in effect, is the warning of the Hy the 
National Assn. of, Securities Dealers bea 
which regulates the operations of its own J.) 
members but*has no way of protecting Hho, to 
legitimate dealers from the bad name ter all, 
a pate 


— the unlisted market by unscrupv- 
ous newcomers. The N.A.S.D. sug: Js mon 
ests the states should scrutinize care- Hjhine 
fully all applicants for licenses. ae 
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HE TRADING POST 


at Price Setting Hens 


letter from Walter Siegerist, presi- 
of the Medart Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Elect the patent question: 
’ fs. rad the general news item on page 44, 
h r ‘>|, issue of Business Week, entitled 
holdin ats Pending, with a lot of interest. Since 
ing \# sated that the delay in taking out li- 
Gas { ses puzzles the Alien Property Custodian, 
Jerse » moved to give him several reasons that 
d Conf. be far more to the point than the one 
VirtM the effect that industry is concentrated 
Oldinedalm producing what it takes to keep this war 
Wweverhmtne winning tempo for our side, 
oft x * * 
je of the unfortunate situations of our 
is that entirely too many people hold the 
ef that a license under a patent insures 
ck and easy success. As a matter of fact, 
Coy. inventor may be likened to a good old 
arinodgme. When he has invented something for 
oray ifn he is granted a patent, this something 
erat the egg that has been laid successfully in 
45, inion of the U. S. Patent Office. 


Now we have the item that may be the 
ynning of a lot of desirable things. How- 
, if the egg is to be hatched into a 
cen and this chicken fed and cared for, 
that some day it will be a tasty fried spring 
ken, we know that someone must take 
«rafter the egg is laid—cither a good set- 
v hen or an incubator. So it is with a 
went granted. Some good setting hen, 
ag to keep the invention warm the te- 
ed time, turn it regularly, and after it 


it back plus a profit or he is not interested. 
The APC is just not making an attractive 
offer of the patents, not attractive enough, 
at any rate, to make a market for them. 


More on Postwar Training 


A letter from George K. Wells, equip- 
ment supervisor, Indiana State Dept. of 
Public Instruction: 


The letter from the head of a chemical 
manufacturing Company in the ‘Trading Post, 
Aug. 21, 1943, suggests an excellent idea. 

It is quite evident that any move to get 
somewhere near the correct number of peo- 
ple trained for various occupations would 
help a great deal in providing jobs for all. 
The problem of securing data that would be 
accepted by various groups and the problem 
of finding places are no small job. 

‘The data as to how many have been em- 
ployed at various trades and occupations in 
the past is easily available. Studies show that 
there is a very definite relation between the 
number in any trade or occupation and the 
total number of workers. This number 
changes only gradually and in most cases the 
reason for the change is evident. 

One great difficulty would be to make 
enough people believe that they belong in 
the limited training group. By this I mean 
that the figure of 5% professional people 
and 17% skilled tradesmen is not far wrong. 
Beyond this percentage the 78% need not 
have extensive training. We do not mean 
that they should not be trained, but we do 
mean that more than 78°% will think that 


ep ree — ~d a0 it will — od _ they belong in a higher rated group. ae, ae 

4 a te ahs ete sea ———— As a worker in the vocational educational ‘ a a 

at i eee field, I shall always want to see as much 

n by (4 patent granted to a U. S, citizen is his oo and trainin s for every w iuies ee ° THE USES of compressed air 
sonal property in spite of the viewpoints ape a fs in modern warfare are innumer- 

pos 2 : he or she can make use of. We must, how ' 

s to unman Arnold and others, who wish to ever, face the fact that there is a limit to able! In war production, too, many 

ved pead the idea that a patent is only od eal what a foundry helper or molder, for ex entirely new uses for this power- 

ore 4 > hin Pw eee peng iy sone ample, can make use of. We feel sure that | ful and flexible tool, which speed 

oe Lae :® we yen 4 a aeacath al " tle the same would apply 1m all fields. up work and save labor, are being 

pu re eee ee ee ov a ee The number that can be used in various | discovered daily. Wayne Com- 

rion nership of the product of the inventor's 


fields is also more limited than we sometimes | pressors are still available under 
think. ‘Take, for example, the profession of | Government ulations. They're 


eX 
| of 
ord- 


gauity, granted by the United States to 
bh inventor. Thus the inventor can offer 


: te minister. Census figures show that in these | Bgeked by Nation-wide Service 
‘property entirely or in only a limited por- United States about four ministers to every | wy, ite fo y Heti d 
ito a manufacturer for development and 4 r r bu n and prices. 


an- ket} 1,000 workers has been the number in the 
orp we field that could find and continue in employ- | JME WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
s to * - ° ment ever since the first census figures in FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


1860. While there are more variations in 
other fields, the number per 1,000 workers 
has not changed greatly. 

To study the problem and to bring the 
actual facts to the public is a worthwhile job. 

To get the educational leaders to provide 
proper training programs for all groups is 
another worthwhile job. 

To get the people themselves to prepare 
or study after the facilities have been pro- 


the manufacturer frequently cannot be 
couraged by the exclusive ownership offer 
suse the cost of development is too great 
because there is no market for the pat- 
pied article. Consequently, when the APC 
wsts on selling the enemy patents to any 
pi all U. S. buyers for $15 per patent, 
price is certainly not the deterrent. The 
‘deterrent is the fact that, after the first 
yet has developed and created a demand, Rees 
competitors can copy his — and pro- _Vided is still another job. : 
wee the identical item by buying a license I, for one, would be very glad to help in 
S15. : promoting such a program. 
The private property and profit incentive The three-fold job cited by Mr. Wells 
at has brought the highest standard of seems to be involved in much educa- 


i. Pe cs cake ; 
ne SP the _ of = en wen oe tional effort. And so long as we remain 
o ee ee So oy. a free people, the chances are that job 


‘a patent or a license under a patent spends 
money on engineering expense, patterns, "umber one must be well done before 


uchine tools, instruments, and eventually We can hope to do much with the 
bor, he must be reasonably sure he will get others. WC, 
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THE TREND 


LABOR COSTS—A BASIC POSTWAR PROBLEM 


No planning of the postwar economy can progress far 
without attention to the significant interrelations be- 
tween wage rates, labor costs, and industrial prices, and 
to the changes in their trends wrought by the war itself. 

That there are basic trends and that the war has upset 
them can best be appreciated from the following tabular 
summation of the pertinent indexes (1929=100): 


Average Cost “Real” Output Unit Industrial 
Hourly of Hourly per Labor Wholesale 


Year Earnings Living Wages Man-Hour Costs Prices 
1914 39 59 67 58 68 72 
1919 84 101 83 58 145 141 
1924 96 100 97 81 120 109 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 109 
1933 79 75 105 110 72 78 
1937 107 84 128 120 90 93 
1940 113 82 138 139 81 91 
1943 169 102 166 140 121 106 


1943 data as of June. All data from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 1943 indexes of output per man-hour and unit labor costs 
estimated. Price index is the BLS series for “all commodities 
other than farm products and foods.” Earnings, —- per man- 
hour, and labor costs are for manufacturing industries only. 
“Real” hourly wages equal average hourly earnings divided by 
output per man-hour. 
© The trends are readily apparent from the table. The 
price of labor is partly related to the cost of living, with 
the index of real hourly wages in a constant upswing. 
Output per man-hour also is continually rising, but the 
drive towards increased efficiency is accelerated by high 
wage rates, as can be noticed in 1919-1929 and 1937- 
1940. Finally, the level of industrial prices is fairly closely 
related to that of unit labor costs—as one might expect. 

The war's effects are best summed up by the 50% 
jump in the index of unit labor costs between 1940 and 
1943, which results from the sharp rise in wages without 
an increase in output per man-hour. Controls have pre- 
vented a corresponding boost in industrial prices. 


In considering postwar implications, we first must 
qualify the wartime statistics on wages and productivity. 

The wage figures are inflated by overtime payments 
and by the inordinate concentration of employment in 
high-wage munitions industries. If statistical account be 
taken of these influences, the earnings index would come 
to 150, real wages to 147, and unit labor costs to 107. 
What’s more, demobilization of millions of fighters will 
considerably ease the present stringent labor market. 

In attempting to guess the postwar level of wages, 
however, it is well to remember that wages are what the 
economists term “sticky” on the decline. (During the 
twenties, far from declining to prewar levels, wages ad- 
vanced.) For one thing, the cost of living will not tobog- 
gan inasmuch as farm-price increases have been written 
into federal law; and “real wages” persistently tend to 
rise. 

In any case, we shall certainly not return to the prewar 
wage level because increases have already been written 


112 


into union contracts and into federal and state \ agehy 
regulations. The unions have grown still more powey 
during the war, and, once hostilities are ended, they y 
press strongly for increases that they feel they have f 
gone during the war. Also, millions of workers who 
become accustomed to fattened pay envelopes will te 
to resist the reductions which reconversion might seq 
to imply and, therefore, will be ripe for union agitatiy 
to raise basic hourly rates. Finally, wages are rising yi 
each month of the war; the return to peace will sty 
from a higher level than now. 


@ While all this suggests a postwar average hourly wa 
rate close to the current one, there is no ground fy 
expecting a countervailing gain in output per man-ho 
during the immediate postwar period. Productivity n 
is lower than in 1941. Declines in a series of “peat 
time” industries were noted by the BLS for 1942, a 
these have accelerated since. Whatever the improvemer 
in efficiency in war industries, it will be of little cong 
quence for production of peacetime products. Indee 
reconverting industries may be some time in reattaini 
their prewar “know-how.” 

The present decline in production stems primar 
from the dilution of the labor force with women, olf 
men, and boys as the cream of our industrial manpove 
goes off to fight. Demobilization will not quickly reve 
the trend. Skills will have grown rusty not only amo 
returning soldiers but also among millions of worke 
who have transferred into war jobs and who must resum 
peacetime tasks. Also, equipment has been wearing out 
For whatever time retraining, reconversion, and reequip 
ment take, efficiency may be impaired rather than im 
proved. In 1919 productivity was no higher than in 19] 


© What then if present wage-efficiency-cost-price te 
tions do carry over into the postwar? Much depends on 
whether we attain full employment. For high volumg 
cuts per-unit fixed costs and multiplies profit margi 
Failing high volume, business pressure would run strong 
towards reducing wages and lifting industrial prices 
There will clearly be a premium on investment in labor 
saving capital equipment. 

But may not the changed wage-efficiency relation als 
deter high-volume operations? For at some point when 
volume rises, unit labor costs also begin to rise, and 
finally may outstrip selling prices, making further 1 
creases in operations unprofitable. Conceivably, the pre 
ent high level of labor costs could sharply reduce this 
optimum-profit turning point in volume. 

Here is a problem with profound implications for the 
postwar world. Sooner or later it must engage the most 
searching attention of down-to-earth business men who 
wish to assess the outlook realistically for their individ 
lines. 
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